AUBURN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Five Hundred Donors Account For $1,035,000— 


Development Total Passes Million Dollar Mark 


Donations, pledges in hand, and assured pledges have pushed the 
Auburn University Development Fund to $1,035,000, according to a res 
port from Development Headquarters in Birmnigham. Development 
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New Library Site—On Governor’s Day at Auburn (May 3) President Ralph 


Draughon and Alabama Governor John Patterson paid a visit to the site of Au- 
burn’s proposed new $2.5 million library, a building that was made possible by 
the Alabama Legislature in a special Educational Session called by Gov. Patterson 


last summer. 


An Opportunity For Living Memorials— 


New Library Lacks 500.000 Volumes 


At the present time the Auburn University Library affords a num- 
ber of fine opportunities for establishing collections as living memorials. 
The Auburn library currently contains approximately 250,000 volumes; 


a new library building scheduled for 
construction in the near future on the 
Site shown in the picture above will 
contain shelving for 
750,000 volume 


approximately 


Families and groups that would like 
to perpetuate the name of someone 
Whose character, ps rsonality, and ac- 
complishments have held particular sig- 
nificance for them may establish a truly 
lasting memorial in the new library 
through the Auburn Development Pro- 
gram. 

Appealing memorial 
Can be found in the 


opportunities 
library holdings 
Projected for the immediate phase of 
the Development Program: the follow- 
ing list merely uggests the possibilities 
Since it only includes the most immed- 
lately urgent library needs: 

Applied Sciences—Engineering, In- 
dustrial Mana gement, Economics and 
Business. Administrati yn, Pharmacy, 
Agriculture, Forestry, etc. — $186,500 
Dlus. 


The Humanit es—World Literature, 
American Literatu », Alabama Litera- 
ture, English, Art. 
Philosophy. 


Architecture, Music; 
etc.—$133,000 plus. 
Physical Sciences—Physics, Chemis- 
try, Mathematic 
—$100,00 plu 


and Related Sciences 


Biological Sc ences—Veterinary Med- 
“ine, Psychology, Botany, Zoology, etc. 
376,500 plus 
Social Sciences — Southern History and 
Civiliz 


ation, Alabama History, etc.— 
$40,000 Plus. 


(Further details on library memorial 


Pportunities are available upon Te- 
Quest.) 


Dr. Carl Benson Wins 
Fulbright Lectureship 
In Erlangen, Germany 


Dr. Carl Benson, Auburn associate 

professor of English, has received a Ful- 
bright lectureship to Erlangen Univer- 
sity, Erlangen, Germany for the coming 
academic year. Dr. Benson will serve 
as a lecturer in recent American litera- 
ture and will conduct both a graduate 
seminar and an undergraduate course 
in this subject at the German Univer- 
sity. 
A graduate of the University of 
Texas, Dr. Benson holds an M.A. from 
Texas and a Ph. D. from the University 
of Illinois. He has taught at Auburn 
since 1947. During 1955-56 he held a 
Ford fellowship at Harvard University 
and Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy where he read American Literature 
and 19th century American and Eng- 
lish philosophy and history. 

Accompanying Dr. Benson to Erlan- 
gen will be his wife Martha, son Steve, 
and daughter Katherine. 

Dr. Benson is the third consecutive 
member of the Auburn English De- 
partment to receive a Fulbright lec- 
tureship. Dr. David Malone is currently 
completing a lectureship in American 
studies at the University of Vienna, 
Austria. Last year Dr. Eugene Current- 
Garcia returned from service as a Ful- 
bright lecturer in American literature 
at ; the University of Thessaloniki, 


Greece. 


Chairman Alvin A. Biggio ’26 notes 
that 500 contributors have given the 
$1,035,000 already accounted for. 

With the first hurdle passed Devel- 
opment leaders have drawn a deep 
breath and plunged back into organiza- 
tion and solicitation. The present phase 
of the Development Program calls for 
$2,594,000 to be raised this year. 

Birmingham, Montgomery, Lee Coun- 
ty, and Lowndes County still lead in 
setting the fund drive pace. However, 
solicitations are well underway in oth- 
er areas that had only made prelim- 
inary reports when The Alumnews 
went to press. 

Birmingham and Jefferson County 
workers, under the leadership of J. 
Fred Shackelford ’29 and Thomas F. 
Hobart ’27, have almost reached the 
half-way mark on the way to their 
goal of $1,000,000. They report $450,000 
given by 110 donors. 

Montgomery Area also is almost half- 
way to its $500,000 goal. J. Mills Thorn- 
ton °37, Central Alabama chairman, and 
Edward L. Lowder ’34, Montgomery 
County chairman, report $240,000 al- 
ready in. In Montgomery Area is little 
Lowndes County that under the leader- 
ship of David M. Lyon '44 oversub- 
scribed its quota in March and remains 
the only area thus far to do so. 

Lee County is approaching the $100,- 
000 mark with the Campus drive at 
Auburn just begun. Chairman Charles 
Rush ’29 of Auburn reports $47,000 
from 68 doners; Faculty Chairman John 
Deloney reports $7,000 from 26 faculty 
and staff members. (Faculty and staff 
donations are not counted in Mr. Rush’s 
totals; campus donations are being 
made through a faculty organization 
that has just begun solicitation.) Ope- 
lika Chairman David Canon °38 lists 
a total of $34,000 from 28 donors to 
date. 

Gadsden (Etowah County) shows 
$4,000 from 9 donors in its first report, 
and Dothan, also in its first report, 
lists $4,000 from 7 contributors. 

The Tennessee Valley area has also 
begun its reporting with $10,250 from 
two donors. 

Practically all gifts reported to date 
have come as the result of advance and 
special gift solicitation; general alumni 
solicitation for most areas is scheduled 
for later in the year. 
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Roy B. Sewell Gives | 
Auburn $100,000 


Dr. Roy B. Sewell '22 of Atlanta and 
Bremen, Ga., has contributed $100,000 
to the Auburn Development Program, 
according to an announcement from De<« 
velopment Headquarters in Birmihgs 
ham. Dr. Sewell, well-known for. hig 
previous generosity and service to hig 
Alma Mater, gave $50,000 personally 
and $50,000 through his firm, Sewell 
Manufacturing Company of Bremen. 


In 1958 Roy B. Sewell completed his 
second term as president of the Aue 
burn Alumni Association and served as 
chairman of the API Emergency Fund 
Drive for the School of Engineering, 
Under the direction of Mr. Sewell and 
his vice-chairman, Frank P. Samford 
14, Auburn alumni and friends doubled 
the $250,000 Emergency Fund Goal, 
Later he received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree from Auburn in recog 
nition of his outstanding services to hue 
manity on many fronts. 


After completing his service as presi« 
dent of the Alumni Association Dr. Sew 
ell has continued to work actively with 
it as ex-officio member of its executive 
committee. In addition to his own gift 
to the Development Program, he is 
serving as Georgia State Chairman for 
the Development Campaign. 


Biggio Covets Jordan's — 
Best Assistant Coaches 


Development Chairman Alvin A. Big- 
gio °26 has offered to relieve Football 
Coach Ralph Jordan of several hundred 
assistant coaches. At an A-Day lune 
cheon with 225 faculty members and 
alumni assembled, Mr. Biggio invited 
all alumni that like to help Coach Jore 
dan run the team to re-direct their en<- 
ergies and help him run the Develope 
ment Campaign. 


Speaking afterwards, Coach Jordaa 
didn’t presume to speak for all us vole 
unteer coaches but did volunteer the 
continued services of the regular coache 
es for the Development Program. 
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‘Caught in a tense scene from “The Lady’s Not For Burning” are (from left) Robby 

‘Slater, Mobile; Lois Clark, Auburn; Ila Cheney, Auburn; Wayne Lacy, Huntsville; 
E _ Francis McKinney, Citronelle, and Sandy Whitinger, Auburn. The production is 
currently on stage in the Players Theatre. 


‘ieee: The Editor's Cubbyhole— 


_ Cheating—The Cool Cats Organize It 


By Jerry Roden, Jr., °46 


In February I devoted this column to The Alumnews’ concern about 
college cheating and related problems. At that time I concluded that 
the problem of cheating, although serious enough, was no greater at 


Auburn, and presumably elsewhere, 
than when I first became a college stu- 
dent almost 20 years ago. Since then I 
es ave been forced to alter that con- 
clusion in the face of evidence gathered 
om professors and students here and 
rey om, reading several articles upon the 
subject. in alumni magazines from 
around the nation. 


ee seems that sometime within the 
past ; two decades a cool cat on some 
college campus had an insight that has 
revolutionized the cheating industry. 
He reasoned logically that when he 
took the trouble to “dupe those dizzy 

_ profs’ he could make a pot of nice cold, 
crisp cash by pawl his industr yw ay 


ae qquize, cut a fast stencil, duplicated the 
same, and distributed the copies for a 
indsome profit on the original invest- 


ae unique idea eventually got 
+ around the nation and cheating became 
an’ organized business, apparently on 
most campuses including that of Au- 
burn. Nobody knows how big the busi- 
ness is for the cats are cagey about 
yublishing financial statements, or even 
about revealing their identity. The key 
‘operator in a syndicate may be a stu- 
dent, a secretary, or in rare cases a 
Rae ‘warped instructor, 
‘Many administrators and professors, 
aut eset with other problems, brought by 
“mushrooming enrollments, were caught 
_ mapping by this unexpected develop- 
_ ment. Fortunately, most of them have 
been alerted to it for some time, and 
they didn’t have to wait for national 
exposes to find out about it. In fact 
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“amen and women sinieing student ranks 
nad, not recognized the menace. Unfor- 
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Won H. Lanier, '49; Ben S. Gilmer, ’26; E. N. Merriweather, '30; Dr. Donald A. 


37; EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE; Rex McKissic, '39; L. Seawell Jones, °40; 


tunately, however, recognition of the 
existence of organized cheating does not 
eliminate it. The principals of organized 
groups possess considerable ingenuity, 
and they are abetted by the many over- 
crowded classes that prevent a profes- 
sor’s knowing his students personally. 


That organized cheating exists and 
that it cannot be eliminated by a few 
indignant protests does not necessarily 
indicate that the present generation of 
students is a lost one or that academic 
ethics are tottering on the brink. On the 
contrary, taking the evidence at hand 
in the Auburn student. body, I am still 
willing to maintain that they are basi- 
cally as sincere and honest as any that 
have trod The Plain. Whenever or- 
ganized cheating occurs here, the con- 
spiracy is conducted by the atypical 
student, but he does lure the weak and 
unwary into the trap with him. How 
many take the bait cannot be deter- 
mined, 


The magnitude of the problem is like- 
wise impossible to estimate. My assur- 
ance that organized cheating exists here 
rests upon direct information from stu- 
dents that copies of two quizzes were 
for sale during the past two quarters 
and from the fact that one department 
head, wisely suspicious, caught a janitor 
taking a copy to sell. In the cases 
of the two quizzes duplicated for sale, 
one department became suspicious ahead 
of time and prepared another exami- 
nation; the other department involved 
recognized that something was wrong 
in the results, investigated, and appre- 
hended at least some of the leading cul- 
prits. Such facts are inconclusive. Three 
tests out of several hundred aren’t many 
but the number of apprehended cases 
is no indication of the extent of organ- 
ized cheating. Statements from students 
actively opposing cheating indicate that 
there have been enough successful dis- 
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: Behind Our Hanillines— 


What Does ‘Research’ Really Mean? 


Most of us are prone to think of 
scientific research in’ the university as 
a distinct segment of academic activity 
that has only a tenuous relationship. to 
instruction and a host of 
other campus activities. Numerous pro- 
fessors and deans at Auburn and 
throughout America disagree violently 
with this easy popular assumption. In 
this issue we reprint “Scientific Re- 
scearch in The University” by Joseph 
Simons of the University of Florida. 
Originally printed in the American 
Scientist in Mareh, Dr. Simons’ article 
is the most thorough dissent to the 
popular .vview that we have.seen. 

Any lay alumnus that thinks he has 
a good conception of what science and 
research mean to a_ scientist should 
turn to page four and start reading. 
Any lay alumnus who assumes that he 


ne 


tributions to arouse their concern, but 
probably not enough to assume that 
any student can rely upon the organiz- 
ers to relieve him of studies for any 
significant portion of required classes. 


To suggest here specific measures for 
administration and faculty to employ in 
prevention would be arrogant presump- 
tion upon my part. On the other hand 
to ignore or minimize the menace would 
amount to dereliction of duty for any 
alumni editor. This is a matter that 
concerns Auburn alumni and there is 


appropriate action that alumni can take © 


without usurping faculty and adminis- 
trative prerogatives. 


Alumni can help by letting faculty, 
administration, and students know that 
former students are aware of the prob- 
lem and will support all earnest, ju- 
dicious efforts to solve it; as has been 
noted “here before, curbing cheating is 
a problem with which Auburn profes- 
sors wrestle continuously, with which 
a joint committee of the General Fac- 
ulty and the Council of Deans is now 
working specifically. With alumni sup- 
port that encourages but does not in- 
terfere, the Auburn administration, fac- 
ulty, and student body can curb this 
hindrance to excellence—I am not naive 
enough to suggest that cheating can be 
eliminated, but it can be limited to oc- 
casional individual violations. 


“Alumni support that encourages but 
does not interfere’ risks becoming a 
glittering generality if it is unqualified. 
I am not simply suggesting an “Old- 
buddy, hear-you've-got-a-tough-prob- 
lem, I-know-you-can-lick-it, and I’m- 
all-for-you” approach, although a 
simple but more dignified and intelli- 
gent version of this would be a good 
first step; but beyond that step is the 
more complex one of changing an atti- 
tude that renders cheating tolerable. 
And for this attitude we alumni may 
be more responsible than any other seg- 
ment of society. 


How often do we speak flippantly, in 
the presence of. high school and college 
students, of our own college days, or 
mention with a bit of pride something 
that we or some admired friend put ov- 
er on the old prof? What image of col- 
lege do we project? Is it not most often 
of an athletic institution that also hap- 
pens to award degrees that enable one 
to make more money? How often do 
we suggest, if we happen to mention 
the business of classes, that the best 
way to get by is to pick the least de- 
manding professors? 


If you can manage the hurdles of the 
foregoing paragraph without a qualm, 
take this next question with me as the 
most serious one of all. How often do 
we suggest to anyone, even Ourselves, 
that maintaining integrity transcends 
all other goals of education and life it- 
self? I am suggesting that an honest 
failure after an earnest effort deserves 
as much praise as any human achieve- 
ment, even a great intellectual one. 
There are Auburn students here now 
who have refused the temptation to 
study an authentic duplicate of an up- 
coming quizz; they have more honor 
than I can claim; but they possess the 
attitude that I would like te see encour- 
aged. 


knows the distinction between art and 
science, that he has a good definition 
of scholar and scholarship, or that he 
knows what a university is or ought 
to be should likewise turn to page eight 
for one scholar’s provocative view— 
You may disagree with many things 
you find there but you won’t find it 
dull if you are even half awake to 
the implications of Dr. Simons’ ideals, 
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On page 6 we initiate a “Library 
Corner” with Prof. Leon Whitinger’s 
timely article on the declining quality 
and realiability of encyclopedias. This 
eorner has been planned to furnish 
enlightening information on books for 
the benefit of former students. It ape 
pears through the courtesy of Director 
of Libraries Clyde H. Cantrell and his 
staff, who have agreed to prepare ap= 
propriate articles. Alumni that wish to 
see an article on some particular sub- 
ject included are invited to indicate 
their desires to The Alumnews editor. 
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On page 3 Pete B. Turnham ’44 pres 
sents the proration problem as viewed 
by an intelligent citizen and Alabama 
legislator. This note is for the purpose 
of inviting other alumni legislators im 
particular and faculty and alumni in 
general to contribute their ideas on 
this subject. It merits serious discuse 
sion and The Alumnews is a proper 
vehicle for airing intelligent opinions, 

Since this paper is politically non-« 
partisan, we may not always take a 
stand upon detailed methods of finance 
suggested by various individuals but 
our editorial policy does not affect our 
news policy of printing pertinent come 
ments of particular people on specific . 
problems and methods. (Which isn’t am 
indirect way of disavowing what Mr, 
Turnham says in this issue. In fact 
the editor has no compunction in 
fully subscribing to all that Mr. Turne 
ham has to say in this case.) 


A Hard Luck Lad 


Steve Benson of Auburn has reached 
the age (11) when a bright youngster 
becomes interested in newspaper, ra- 
dio, and television reports of news, He 
is alert enough to recognize that all of 
these media thrive to a certain extent 
by flattering the human ego through 
the use of almost any pretext to get 
additional names in the news, 

Young Steve has a problem: he isn’t 
old enough to object to this news gath- 
ering procedure; in fact he is all for 
it; but somehow he finds that his acti- 
vities and those of his little circle of 
friends are always those that get left 
out. 

To understand how 
luck 
take a look at 
recent events. 
father, Dr. Carl 

3enson, has ree 
Fulbright 

lectureship which 
puts papa in 
the local heade« 

lines (see page 1). 

Then sister Kathe- 

rine (age 8) and @ 

little companion, 
B Woody Ross, eagere 
ly selling tickets for a Scout activity, 
pushed out Moore’s Mill Road and just 
at dusk realized that they should go 
home. They started, but in the wrong 
direction, and ended up five miles out 
in the country two hours later. Police 
and parental attempts to locate Kath- 
erine and Woody got every membe? 
of the family—except Steve—mentione 
ed by Radio Station WAUD. 

To top it all off, Steve during the time 
that Katherine was in the process of 
getting lost, knocked a triple in little 
league play and was knocked out by 
the throw-in to third base. The blow 
was hard enough to take him out of 
the game, but not hard enough to send 
him to the hospital and get his 
name in the paper—For an 1ll-year= 
old, red-blooded American boy there is 
no justice in the yurnalism. 


exasperatingly 
Steve 
some 

His 


treats 


ceived a 


Steve Benson 


thus 
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Proration is a word that. has 
during the past 


long ago educators, parents, children, 
and legislators began discussing it at 
every gathering. Newspapers wrote 
engthy articles about it; radio and tel- 
evision stations made ample use of it in 
their news. broadcasts. Yet to many 
people proration was still just another 


big word and no more: however, to 
some others it became a generator of 
serious thinking. For me it has raised 


question: “Where 
from here in the field of 


a grave do we go 
f education?” 


As a member of the Alabama Legis- 
1 e in Montgomery last year, I was 
Vv interested in all phases of edu- 
cation. My colleagues in the House and 
Senate were dedicated, sincere men who 
al wanted 
cati 
what we thought to 
progressive 


tally 


Alabama on the top edu- 
hard to pass 
be a far-reaching, 
that would boost 


CU 


program 


c public schools and at the same time 
strengthen our colleges and universities. 

A few months after we adjourned 
and came home, news that tax money 
for school purposes was falling short of 
estimates and appropriations began 


leaking out. I immediately began re- 
studying the bills that we had passed 
and looking at our entire educational 
prosram to see where our trouble lies. 
everal facts are evident: 


1. The bulk of Alabama tax money 
for education comes from flexible, un- 
stable sources. When the buying power 
‘of our citizens is cut, school funds drop 
correspondingly (more than 50 per cent 
of schoot finances come’ from the sales 
aad use tax). 

2. In Alabama schools are not legal- 
ly considered an essential function of 
State Government.. (This means that 
when funds earmarked for the Special 
Educational Trust Fund fail to meet 
legislative appropriations, proration is 
the only alternative). 


3. New sources of revenue for sup- 
port of education passed last summer 
were untried and as a result we could 
not anticipate the exact amount of rev- 
enue that they would produce (Unfor- 
tunately, current income indicates that 


estimates were high at the time appro- 
Ppriations were made). 

4. The general public lacks informa- 
tion about our educational systems and 
its role in their support—This lack of 
information complicates legislative so-« 
lutic Ol the specific problem of fi- 
nai educa We need a better- 
inf pub 

It n ppea that publie schools 
and j ior : learning will 
Op $13 million less 


‘urnham °44 of Auburn is 
One of | County’s two representa- 
tives in \labama Legislature, As a 
Salesman Nashville, Tenn., firm, 
Pete IS not 1 with Auburn 
Unive: xcept as an 
atumnu Ols in any 
Way t of four chil- 
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A Lee Legislator Looks At Proration 


“By PETE TURNHAM °44 


taken on new meaning in Alabama 


ew months. When associated with public education 
it has become a big word with a 13.5 million 


dollar meaning. Not too 


than was anticipated when the educa- 
tion appropriations bill passed. School 
budgets will be prorated by this amount 
or by the difference between $148: mil- 
lion appropriated and the amount that 
actually comes in from tax sources ear- 
marked for education. This marks the 
fourth consecutive year that we have 
experienced proration for Alabama 
schools and colleges. The current pro- 
ration will be the largest that we have 
ever experienced—which probably ex- 
plains the wide-spread discussion that 
it has inspired. 

Analyze it anyway that we can, con- 
tinued proration during the years of 
our greatest prosperity seems ridiculous. 
I believe that the Legislature will take 
the necessary steps next year to cor- 
ret this situation. I already have several 
bills in the making that: will go far 
toward solving the proration problem, 

However, legislative action must de- 
pend in a large measure upon an in- 
formed and supporting citizenry and all 
of us must study the situation before 
us now, In recent weeks many school 
people have told me how they plan to 
“get by” on 10 per cent less than they 
are actually promised by the state 
school budget. By assessing students a 
fee, some school systems are asking 
parents to help pay light, water, and 
heat bills. In our public schools in Au- 
burn we are paying $3.00 per child for 
this. purpose. In spite of such parent 
help, building repairs are being omitted 
and some of next year’s funds are be- 
ing spent now, indirectly. All of this 
means that we are actually mortgaging 
some of the budget for the coming year 
before the present year ends, and we 
may, thus, find ourselves in a much 
worse financial crisis before schools 
start again next September. 

It is true that even with proration 
our schools are receiving more money 
than ever before, but it is also true that 
more is needed now than ever before in 
the history of public education. In 1950 
the annual school budget for Alabama 
was $67; today it is $148 million. Such 
figures, unqualified by needs, can lead 
to an unwarranted complacency, and as 
a parent, I am beginning to recognize 
that I may have been too complacent 
about our schools. Perhaps my sights 
haven't been set high enough. But I am 
convinced that the people of Alabama 
are ready for an educational program of 
unprecedented proportions. 

Further I am certain that we must 
look ahead to a long range program for 
our entire educational system and then 


let nothing prevent us from having the 
best that can be offered. Our children 
and ot conomy will certainly benefit 
jointls imaginative planning and 


ction, Our is such that we 
can afford to spend more than ever be- 
fore on education. Such spending will 
investment, not an expenditure. 

Where do we go from here in Ala- 
bama public education? I think we are 
ready to go forward rapidly. I believe 
ll if such informed citizens 
my fellow Auburn alumni in Ala- 
bama are willing to give their full sup- 
port. Certainly we can’t afford to re- 
main in the present situation, moving 
from proration to proration, crisis to 


economy 


pe an 


that we wi 


A Notable Quotation 


Every college and university in the 
country, to fulfill its function, must 
give as much attention to its library’s 
requirements as it does to its physical 
equipment. Giant stadiums and luxur- 
ious dormitories, for all their publicity 
value, contribute little to the institu- 
tion’s real reason for being. Scholars of 
st rank cannot be secured and held 
their facilities for research are in- 
adequate and obviously you cannot 
have a good or great center of learn- 

ishowt a good or great facuity.— 


Campus Volunteers—Auburn Univ 


ersity faculty leaders plan on-campus solici- — 


tation for gifts to the Auburn University Development Fund. Above (left to right) 


are Dr. John Deloney, 


Chairman of Faculty Development Committee; Dr. Frank 


B. Davis, incoming Chairman of the General Faculty; Alvin A. Biggio of Bir- 
mingham, General Chairman of the Development Program; Dr. Vernon Lapp, out- 


going Chairman of the General Faculty; and Dr. Hen 


ry Good, a Development 


team captain and outgoing vice chairman of. the General Faculty. 


The following list represents subscriptions of $1,000 and above to 
the Auburn University Development Program by alumni, corporations, 
and friends of Auburn University. Donors listed contributed prior to 
May 6. Additional names of $1,000 and above subscribers will be car- 


ried in subsequent editions of The Alumnews. 


Alabama By-Products Corporation, 
Alabama Flour Mill, The Alabama Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Alabama 
Power Company, American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Auburn Grille. 

Bagby Elevator & Electric Company. 
Robert C. (Red) Bamberg, ’40, Benson 
Plumbing and Heating Company, F. E. 
Bertram, A. A. Biggio ’26, Birmingham 
Realty Company, Birmingham Trust 
National Bank, Bodine, Bryson and 
Rolling, W. I. Bowman, Brice Building 
Company. 

Dr. R. Gilmer Brownfield ’29, Buch- 
anan Contracting Company, Inc., Bulle- 
tin Publishing Company, Burford 
Toothaker Tractor Company, Burns, 
Kirkley and Williams Construction 
Company, Harry M. Burns °40. 

Edmond W. Camp ’35, Redus Collier 
27, Charles H. Colvin ’26, Marshal] J. 
Conner ’40, J. Nable Crump ’30, Dairy- 


land Farms, Inc., Col. Clarence W. 
Daugette, Jr., Jack H. Denton °52. 


Lehman A. DeShazo, Jr.. George A. 
Dozier '29, Dr. Ralph B. Draughon ’22, 
Farmers National Bank of Opelika, The 
First National Bank of Birmingham, The 
First National Bank of Montgomery. The 
First National Bank of Opelika, Fitz- 
geralds & Johnson, Fontaine Truck 
Equipment Company, Inc., W. Jesse 
Forrester ’23, 

J. W. Goodwin ’27, Dr. W. E. Good- 
win ’35, Hall Brothers Dairy, Bill Ham 
Dry Cleaners, Harbert Construction 
Corporation, Everett O. Harwell '45. 

Frank H. Hawthorne °46, T. F. Hobart 
27, Robert H. Hodgson, Jr., ’47, Holiday 
Inn Hotel, Home Building and Supply 
Company, Inc., Dean M. C. Huntley, W. 
George Johnston, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs, W. F. Joseph, Hugh 
Kaul, Kimerling & Sons, Inc., Dr. Ro- 
bert A. Kirby, Tom B. Kirkland ’33. 
Glenn G. Lamar, Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, C. Felton Little, 
Edward L. Lowder ’34, Mac’s Contract- 
ing Company, Bryan B. Marsh °23, Tho- 
mas W. Martin. 

Thomas C. McCain, Jr., McCartney 
Construction Company, McWane Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Edwin B. Mims, 
30, William B. Moore, Jr., ’42, H. D. 
Mosley °31, Moss-Thornton Company, 
Molton, Allen & Williams, Inc., Moore- 
Handley Hardware Company, Opelika 
Coca-Cola Bettling Company, Opelika 
National Bank. 
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ohn W. Overton ’35, Paterson’s Rose- 


mont Gardens, 
phries & Jones, 


Inc., Pearson, 


Architects, Pearson, 


ance Company, Fred W. Renneker, Jr., 
"31, Frank P. Samford, Sr., '14, Mrs. 
Frank P. Samford, Sr., William J. Sam- 
ford, '20, Joseph B. Sarver, Jr., 37, Jud- 
son Scott, Sr., Sewell Manufacturing 
Company, Dr. Roy B. Sewell, ’22. 
James F. Shackelford '29, Lipscomb 


Singleton ’26, Smith’s Pride, Inc. - 
Moreland G, — 


Charles M. Smith ’24, A 
Smith ’28, Southern Amiesite Asphalt 
Company, E. L. Spencer Lumber Com-« 
pany, John C, Spencer ’'47, R. J. Stock. 
ham, Talladega National Bank, William 
K. Thames, J. Mills Thornton. dr.,: "37, 
James W. Thornton, ’22, Tractor and 
Equipment Company, Inc. 

Tri-State Mack Distributors, 
John M. Trotman ’49, Paul S. Turner 
27, Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Vulean Equipment and Supply Com- 
pany, Lamar M. Ware, Sr., ’17. Adolph 
Weil ’06, Mr. and Mrs. Leonel Weil, 
West Point Foundation, Inc.. J. Streeter 
Wiatt 31, Carlton A. Wilmore 08, Wim- 
berly and Thomas Hardware Company, 
Inc. 

W. David Wittel ’39, Woodward Iron 
Company, Edger L. Wynn ’33, William 
B. Yarbrough °31. 


Auburn And Alabama Each 
Get $50,000 From McWane — 


Development leaders report that the 
growing response of industry is one of 
the most inspiring aspects of the Devel- 
opment Program. In most cases details 
of industrial contributions have not 
been cleared for publication but two 
that have indicated the desire of Alg- 
bama industries to promote excellence 
in higher education in the state. 

Through its president, O. H. King, 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. of Birming- 
ham has given $50,000 to the Auburn 


Development program and the same 
amount to a similar program at the 


University of Alabama. 
Tennessee Valley Area volunteers 


ae 


Tee 
port a heartening interest on the part. 
of industry in that area and in their 
first preliminary report show a $10,009 
contribution from Alabama Flour Mails 
in Decatur: this eomtribution was made 
through Claude I. Carter 41. 
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ar - Development Requires Planning and Planning—Charlton H. Williams '37, presi- 
dent of Swift Manufacturing Co. and Auburn Development chairman in Colum- 
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bus, Ga., receives tips from Development General Chairman Alvin A. Biggio ’26 


and President Ralph Draughon—as the picture above indicates, Mr. Biggio and 


Dr. Draughon have participated in so many similar sessions that they can almost 
quote the Development brochure line-for-line verbatim. 


Columbus Volunteers—Studying the Development brochure at the Columbus (Ga.) 


kickoff on May 3 are (1. to r.) W. J. Long ’25, Leon Gottlieb ’22, and Grover Bar- 


field ’39. 


As Totals Mount In Campaign— 
Volunteers Continue To Join Drive 


Auburn’s fund drive has reached the point at which the growing 
totals hold the center of attention, but in the meantime the important 
work of organizational and kickoff meetings continue as additional 


alumni become active participants in 
the campaign. From the campus in Au- 
burn it is difficult to keep up with 
these far-flung activities but here are 
some highlights: 


Atlanta alumni under the leadership 
of Dr. Ben S. Gilmer as chairman and 
Cc. B. McManus and William (Bill) Ire- 
land as vice chairmen kicked off on 
May 12 with fifty volunteer workers 
assisting them. 


Principal speakers at the Atlanta 
kickoff were President Ralph B. 
Draughon, Development General Chair- 
man Alvin A. Biggio, and Dr. Gilmer, 
who is president of Southern Bell 
Telephone Co. and a member of the 
Auburn Alumni Association Executive 
Committee. 


Chattanooga alumni with William H. 
Eiland °47 as chairman kicked off on 
May 11 with 30 volunteers to conduct 
solicitations. Dr. Draughon and Mr. 
Biggio were guest speakers at that 
meeting. 

On May 10 Elmore County got under- 
way with 120 attending a kickoff meet- 
ing in Wetumpka. The Development 
program for Bimore County was or- 
ganized under the auspices of the El- 
more County Auburn Club with Frank 
Moon as president. Responsible for the 
campaign to seek a $30,000 goal are co- 
chairmen, Austin Martin for the We- 
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tumpka area and Herman Harris for 
the Tallassee area. 

Guest speakers at the Elmore kickoff 
were Dr. Fred Allison, Coach Ralph 
(Shug) Jordan, and Dr. Charles Sim- 
mons, Auburn assistant dean of agri- 
culture. Also on program as special 
guests were Alumni Association Presi- 


dent Edmund C, Leach, Central Ala- 


bama Development Chairman J. Mills 
Thornton, and Col. Rex McKissick. 

Mobile, with David Roberts °39 as 
chairman, is currently holding a series 
of organizational meetings and will 
kick off on May 19. 

Columbus (Ga.), under the leader- 
ship of Charlton H. Williams, kicked 
off on May 3 with 16 volunteers to 
conduct advance gifts solicitations. 

Development leaders - still 
mounting enthusiasm from all areas, 
save Pensacola, Fla., where one says 
“They are dragging their feet.” 


report 


‘Auburn Engineer’ Chuckles 

A young man whose father had been 
hanged was filling out a college appli- 
cation. After the usual hereditary ques- 
tions, there was one asking the cause 
of the death of his parents. He thought 
a while and finally put down this an- 
swer: 

“Mother died of pneumonia. Father 
was taking part in a public ceremony 
when the platform gave away.” 
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A Campus True Story With A Moral— 


Why One Professor Game To Auburn 


ae wince ees Tas 


A few weeks ago the editor of The Alumnews happened to be talk- 


“ing to a laboratory technician when that man’s superior walked by. 


They greeted each other with mutual respect and the superior, a pro- 


fessor and distinguished scientist, pass- 
ed on. With something more than idle 
curiosity the editor asked the techni- 


-cian his opinion of the professor. 


This particular technician, a campus 


_old-timer, is well known for his blunt 


speech and willingness to give an hon- 
est opinion on any subject that he cares 
to think about. In this case his opinion 


-was that “Auburn is darned lucky to 


have. that man.” Other evidence sup- 


ports the technician’s convictions; for 


“that man” is one of Auburn’s faculty 
members that own an_ international 


reputation. 


Our next question was, “How do you 
think we got him when he could easily 


‘get much more money elsewhere?” The 


technician didn’t hesitate—‘“I don’t 
know all the factors. But he came down 
to our lab and looked it over when 
Auburn interviewed him. He liked the 
set-up and talked a long time about the 
research possibilities he saw there.” 
Of course, the professor came and 
the story of his research and that of 
his students has been among the many 
good stories in The Alumnews during 
the past few years—Also among the 
good stories in recent issues of this 
paper were some about improved stu- 
dent work in engineering laboratories, 
work made possible by new equipment 
donated through the Emergency Fund 
and by interested industries. 


Here’s How To Make 
Auburn A Beneficiary 


Because bequests are an integral part 
of Auburn’s $14 million Development 
Program, alumni should know the sev~- 
eral advantages in naming Auburn as 
a beneficiary in their wills or deeds of 
trust. 

The alumnus who provides for Au- 
burn in his will is often able to make a 
more generous gift than would other- 
wise be possible, and thereby advance 
Auburn further towards its $14 million 
development goal. In addition, the 
alumnus naming Auburn as a benefi- 
ciary will also reduce the tax payable 
at his death since such a gift to Auburn 
is deductible under 
laws and the laws of 
cluding Alabama. 

For the many alumni who have al- 
ready their wills, Auburn 
easily be made a beneficiary by adding 
a codicil. 

A simple form of bequest follows: “I 
hereby give, bequeath and devise to the 
Auburn University Foundation, located 
at Auburn, Alabama, (specified proper- 
ty) of a value of (or, the 
ESE a ., to be applied by its 
trustees to the purposes of said Founda- 
tion.” 

By stipulation in your will, the funds 
which you provide can be applied to 
any approved Auburn project or pro- 
gram. Most of all however, Auburn 
seeks to build its unrestricted endow- 
ment, the interest on which will be ap- 
plied where it can do the most to pro- 
mote high efficiency in education, re- 
search, and extension as circumstances 
dictate, 

This then is a request to every Au- 
bur alumnus to consider the inclusion 
of Auburn as a beneficiary in his will. 
Through your bequest, whether $1,000 
or $1,000,000, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that your generosity 
will make possible ever better services 
by Auburn to Alabama, the South. and 
the nation in the years ahead, 

As Auburn has given its alumni the 
precious gift of higher education, so can 
many alumni repay that gift by gene- 
rous, permanent, tax-saving gifts in the 
form of bequests, 

For additional information on be- 
quests, Auburn’s needs, or any other 
aspect of the Development Program, 
write or telephone: The Auburn Univer- 
sity Development Program, 2100 First 


Ave., North, Birminghs 
, gham 3, Ala. Fé 
3-7704. stages 


federal estate tax 


most states, in- 


made can 


sum of) 


There have been bad stories in The 
Alumnews in recent years and months 
too, stories about good teachers, scho- 
lars, and scientists who have left Au- 
burn or who never came’ because of 
better opportunities elsewhere. And 
low salaries weren’t always the chief 
reason why they left or never came. 
Often they looked at inadequate lab- 
oratories and antiquated equipment and 
either sadly or firmly shook their 
heads. 

Such stories—the good and the bad— 
explain in part why seientifie equip- 
ment constitutes one major goal of the 
Development Campaign in its present 
phase. Where the equipment is first 
class, students do first class lab 
work and professors are doing impor- 
tant research; where the equipment is 
obsolete or lacking the students are 
losing valuable time and no research 
takes place. 

To eliminate the obsolete and anti- 
quated and to make the good labora~ 
tories more excellent, Auburn seeks 
736.000. for scientific equipment 
through the Development Program. Tn 
this case as in that of the library and 
there are 
private 


science center, 


opportunities for 


the nuclear 
many fine 
gifts and for establishing living me- 
morials. The following list suggests a 
few of them: 


Aeronautical Engineering: “Shock 
tube’—needed to modernize under- 
graduate courses and establish grad- 


uate program in Aeronautics and Space 
—$35,000. 

Civil 
neering 
tional] facility) 

Electrical Engineering 


Engineering: Sanitary Engi- 


plant (minimum func- 
$15,000, 


Electrical po- 


pilot 


wer-measuring equipment $5,580. 
Major basic 

$23,300; 
and distil- 

$10,000, 
diffractometer 
$35,000, 
equipment for 


Chemical Engineering: 


equipment needs 
Multiple-effect evaporator, 
lation column 
Chemistry: X-Ray 
and spectograph, with parts 
Physics: Laboratory 
advanced courses and research $75,000, 
Administration: 25 electris 
2 calcue 


3usiness 


typewriters, posting machine, 


lators $10,675. 
Foreign Languages and Sp ech: 
Equipment for “Language Laboratory” 
and Speech Therapy $7,000. 
Agronomy and Soils: Farm-irriga- 
tion project and preenhoust for re- 
search in weed control, cotton breed- 
ing and nematodes 75,000. 
Forestry: Tractors, dozers, and all- 
purpose testing machine $42,000. 
Agricultural Engineering: 8 hannel 
recording oscillograph $8,500. 
Architecture and the Arts: Pianos, 
organs and other music truments 
$47,000; Photographic and darkroom 
equipment, models, et hing press, etc. 


—$14,080. 
Pharmacy: 
laboratory 


Manufacturing pharmacy 
$30,000; 
$8,000. 
apeutic 


$45,000. 


Spectroflurophotometer 
Veterinary Medicine: The! 
X-Ray equipment 


Auburnites Again Head 
State Veterinary Group 


The Alabama Veterinary Medical As- 


sociation held its annual conve! tion in 
Mobile in early April. With a ember- 
ship composed predominaté of Au- 
burn graduates, the A tion again 
elected a slate of Aub officers. 
Dr. J. Ray Dunlap °48 of Gu tersville 
is the new president of 1 ociation. 
Dr. Willard P. Monroe Anniston 
is president-elect 
Dr. Rufus O. Moore J ‘99 of Tuse 
caloosa was elected v! ’ ident and 
Dr. McKenzie K. Heath ’19 of Auburt 
wWas re-elected creta treasurer. Dr. 
W. H. Cryar °51 of Biri sham, ime 
mediate past pre ident, b me a mem-# 
ber of the executive board 
The association will hold 1s 1961 
March or 


convention in Montgomery 


April, 
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As A Result Of Industry And University Cooperation— 


Auburn Students Use Best F oundry Lab In South 


Auburn students and faculty members 
in the School of Engineering are now 
using the most modern metallurgical 
foundry laboratory in the South. This 
new facility, which replaces a very ob- 
solete shop, is the result of the vision 
of Dan T. Jones, head of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Laboratories: of the 
energetic assistance of Harry M. Burns 
*40, L. H. Durdin, and M. D. Neptune; 
and of the generosity of 10 engineering 
eompanies and a trucking firm that 
donated equipment and assistance (See 


the accompanying list of donors and 
é€quipment). 
An A-Day ceremony marked the 


completion of equipping the new foun- 
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Equipment Donors Listed 


Below is the list of companies and 
their donations that made 
South’s modern foundry 
tory possible at Auburn: 


1 ES 5 OS eet 


the 
labora- 


have 
most 


Porter Refractories Di- 


vision, Besseme: tefractory brick for 
covering foundry floor. 

Z. Jsborne and Company Truck 
Lines, Birmingham—Free tran porta- 
tion for refract ry brick. 

3. Ni | Engineering Co., Chica- 
go, Ill sand handling and sand prep- 
aration ; 

4. Beardsley & Piper Division of Pet- 
tibone Mul en C rp., Chicago, Ill 
Flexibl: ipment V1tINn gassing 
unit 

5. P: Corp., Hagerstown, Md 
—Sand cieanin cabinet. 

6. St f t Conveyor Co.. North St. 
Paul, Mi: lold conveying equip- 
ment, 

7. Cleve rramrail Co., S.L. Mor- 
row |: leeril Co., Birmingham — 
Pouring conveyor (monorail) 


8. Whit G 


mladle 


Oorporation, 


Harvey, Il. 


ndler trolle 


9. The Centrifugal] Casting Machine 
Co., Tulsa, Okl: Permanent mold ma- 
chine, 

10. Shalco Division, National Acme 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Shell core 
machine. 

11. Stockham Valve & Fittings Co., 
Birmingha: (contributed the services 
of members of its Engineering Staff to 
work with Auburn on some basic en- 
gineering problems in establishing the 
Foundry 
— Se ay 
Gry and th: culmination of two years 
of hard work for those involved. Be- 
hind that ceremony lies the story of 


ee 


an excellent instructional and research 
facility that might not exist if it were 
not for the dedication of Dan T. Jones, 
whose energy belies his age of 69 years, 

When Dean Fred H. Pumphrey came 
to Auburn two years ago, he noted the 
antiquity of the then existing foundry 
and after considering the limited re- 
sources for purchasing engineering 
equipment decided that the facility 
would have to be eliminated, since there 
were no funds available to modernize 
it. Mr. Jones entered a plea for an op- 
portunity to seek a way to acquire the 
type of equipment needed—he and 
Dean Pumphrey agreed first that the 
purpose of such a laboratory should be 
to teach production techniques and pro- 
vide research opportunities, rather than 
simply to inculeate shop skills, and sec- 
ondly that modern equipment alone 
would enable them to fulfill the pur- 
pose adequately. 

Dean Pumphrey granted the opnor- 
tunity and Dan Jones took to the road 
to tell his story and seek aid. He quick- 
ly. found a Harry M., 
Burns ’40, Factory Manager of Stock- 
ham Valve and Fittings Co. in Birming- 


Supporter in 


ham. Harry was instrumental in the 
formation of a committee from the 
American Foundrymen’s Society that 
dedicated itself to re fitting the Auburn 
Foundry. 

Burns became chairman of the com- 
mittee; other members are L. H. Dur- 


Bronze Co., 
of the American 
and M. D. 
and Son, Ince., 
mins 


din of Dixie past-president 


Foundrymen’s Society, 
James B. Clow 
past-chairman of the Bir- 
the Society. The 


with a group 


Neptune of 


ham Chapter of 
ittee met 
Auburn Engineering School in N vem- 
1958, 


the 


the 


comn from 


ber, for estab- 


metallurgical 


and made plans 


lishing labo- 


modern 
ratory, 

After that meeting the modern foun- 
But for 


with his story well-told and 


dry idea gained momentum. 
Dan Jones, 
assistance enlisted, there was the tough 
job of for the equip- 
ment to arrive piece by piece as the ef- 
fective work of the committee and the 
cooperation of the University and in- 
dustry began to pay off. It all finally 
arrived and then began the monumen- 
tal task of installation. It was complet- 
ed in time for use this quarter so that 
Auburn has now begun completing the 
cycle by training students to 
better the industries that 
foundry possible. 


donated 


walting 


serve 
made the 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Students Conduct pouring operations on a gravity conveyor. Immediately rr 
S Conveyor is the sand conditioner unit (All equipment shown in these picture 


Was donated 


MAY, 1960 


Oy engineering industries). 


A. Memorable Event—Representatives of private industry and of the Auburn En- 


celebrate the completion of Au- 


gineering School join in an A-Day ceremony to 


burn’s modern foundry laboratory that provides for new excellence in this area 
of engineering instruction. Above in pecuing a new shell core machine, one of 


many pieces of equipment dona 


L. J. Haynes, Prof. William E. 
Fred H. Pumphrey. 


Auburn by 
Lane, Dan T. 


tea to 


Prof. 
M. Burns, and Dean 


industries, are (1. to r.) 


Jones, Harry 


Problem Solving With The Tools And Materials Of Production—Rotating from 
station to station in the foundry students produce goods by various methods—for 
example, a “V” belt pulley by three methods—and determine for 
which techniques are best. Above a 
core gas machine, 


themselves 
student works at the new core blowing and 


Here students draw metal from a gas-fired furnace which has the facility to melt 


both ferrous and non-ferrous metals and alloys, 
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Auburn’s New Library, according to an artist’s conception, 
appears above, Construction is scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember with funds that the University is receiving from a 
$100 million state bond issue. Funds for books and equip- 


The Library Corner— 


PvE sesesccsnopnnns > emp bane eM PPE? 


See aa Ree ered 


ment for the library are included in the immediate phase 
of the Auburn Development Program now underway. 
page one for list of living memorial opportunities that the 
library affords prospective donors). 


(See 


Encyclopedias: ‘The Backward March Of Progress 


By LEON WHITINGER 
(Head of Reference Dept., Auburn University Library) 


It is interesting to examine encyclo- 
pedias and their publishing with an 
eye to all the current ballyhoo about 
such and such an encyclopedia that is 
mamed as the final authority on any 
question that may arise. We are told 
that so-called continuous revision brings 
articles in encyclopedias up-to-date, 
and that every year the presses roll out 
new copies that are the last word on any 
subject. In short, we have often been 
Jed to assume that ane needs only a set 
of the current encyclopedia to have the 


knowledge of all ages at his fingertips. 


Such, alas, is not the case! 
Would you like to know where Dr. 


Loyal Alumnus—Among the volunteers working for thé Auburn Development Pro- 


Fred Allison, formerly a staff member 
of Auburn, is now teaching? A 1959 
edition of one of our enlightened en- 
¢yclopedias shows him still a member 
of the Auburn faculty. This may be a 
minor detail so we shall try another. 
Would you like to know something of 
Greek archaeology and, more especial- 
ly, the most important event in this 
field during the past two-hundred 
years? According to Harvey Einbinder, 
writing in Columbia University Forum 
for Winter, 1960, one of our greatest 
encyclopedias failed in their 1959 edi- 
tion to discuss the work of Michael Ven- 
tris in translating the Linear B script 


gram in Gadsden is Dr. George L. Faucett, a member of the Class of 1897. Shown 
above at a Gadsden kick-off meeting, he studies a Development brochure. A gen- 
eral practicioner of medicine, Dr. Faucett holds an M.D. from the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, Md., in addition to a B.S. in science and litera- 
ture from Auburn. His continued activity and ability make him the envy of many 
@ younger man, Gadsden alumni report. 
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and its impact on our knowledge of 
Greek archaeology. Michael Ventris fin- 
ished his work in 1952, an event that 
merited headlines in The New York 
Times. Better yet, try to find informa- 
tion on the Dead Sea Scrolls in the 
same encyclopedia. You will, however, 
find the assets.of Armour and Com- 
pany of Chicago—for the year 1934. 

There was a time when encyclopedias 
attempted to develop style in the essays 
that adorned their pages. This trend has 
largely been replaced by presenting 
facts without much concern for style. 
It becomes increasingly evident that we 
are not getting recent enough facts to 
be valid, and very often the style leaves 
a great deal to be desired. We under- 
stand the reason for lack of style when 
we discover that the rate authors re- 
ceive from one of the better known en- 
cyclopedias is the munificent sum of 
two cents per word. In spite of the low 
rate, there are still refreshingly percep- 
tive articles written and their inclusion 
with some of the older articles is quite 
desirable, but the amount of stodgy and 
dated lumber seems to persist. Cover- 
ages are becoming too spotty in this 
respect to make a trustworthy source 
for much of anything. 

The American public has been spend- 
ing millions of dollars annually on these 
sets. One of the larger publishers ex- 
pects to top $70,000,000 in sales this 
year. He also expects to spend $3,000,- 
000 for advertising. The question that 
we have is simply this: How much of 
that money is being plowed back into 
revision, honest revision instead of the 
outright quackery of omission and 
hack writing that now marks what has 
come to symbolize a liberal education 
in one set of books? 


An Editor Tells About 
A Man From. Auburn 


By Houstoun Waring 
The Arapahoe Herald, 
1960) 


(Reprinted from 
Littleton, Colo.—April 12, 


I have a letter from the Auburn 
alumni office in Alabama, saying my 
father is the last survivor of the class 
of 1890. 

Dad went to his 60th reunion a de- 
cade ago, but he was the only one 
there. Two others had to stay home in 
their wheel chairs. 

My father grew up in the Georgia 
hills 1%% miles north of Kingston, Pub- 
lic schools were scarce after the Civil 
War, and his only education before go- 
ing off to Auburn at age of 15 was a 


governess in the home. 


He became an engineer and soon 
joined the United Gas Improvement 
Co. of Philadelphia, which had cooking 
gas plants everywhere. There were tour 
of us kids, and each was born in a dif- 
ferent town after a move of more than 
1.200 miles—Kansas City, Savannah, 
Omaha, and Charleston. 

Each move meant a promotion for 
Dad. By 1908, he was making enough 
to buy a two-cylinder Maxwell which 
he wasn’t able to stop on his first trip 
home. He had to go around the block. 

Annually, he went to the UGI’s home 
office in Philadelphia, and he always 
brought me a new circus animal from 
Wannamaker’s. My children played 
with the bison, tiger, clown, alligator, 
and elephant, and they’ll go to the 
grandchildren next. 

We children never once heard Dad 
say a cross word to Mother, and I 
never heard him swear. At Auburn, he 
was introduced to a crap game, but he 
lost his allowance of $2. 

“T’]] give you your money back if 
you never gamble again,” the older 
student said, in fatherly fashion. The 
deal was made and Dad kept his end 
of the bargain. 

As a 10-year-old, I sassed him one 
day and he took after me. Leaping up 
the stairs to the bathroom, I set the 
latch until his anger quelled. He threw 
his weight times against the 
door, and I darted for the window. 
This was my first great 
whether to break a leg or get tanned. 
I released the latch. 

Dad had to travel to different gas 
plants. Once he was away from home 
for ten nights and spent nine of them 
in various Pullman sleepers. When he 
was in town, we had family prayers 
after supper. I still feel a chill when I 
recall the repeated phrase from the 
stern book: 
ful of the 
the dust.” 

Dad was a fisherman and a golfer. 
But he will be 89 on Monday, and his 
recreation is limited to his garden. He'll 
be showing Irene and me around next 
month when we go to Grand Rapids 
for a couple of days. 

And maybe he'll brag about that 
football team down at Auburn. 
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several 


decision— 


“And make us ever mind- 


time we shall lie down in 


Students Use Modern Foundry Lab 


(Continued from page 5) 


Already the foundry is enabling 
young engineers, taking the Foundry 
Technology course, to understand many 
engineering problems that they will face 
in industry—problems that they would 
have to solve later at industry’s ex- 
pense if it were not for the techniques 
that they are learning as a result of 
the new equipment. In the near future 
this facility may also become an impor- 
tant element in a metallurgical research 
program that will contribute to the well- 
being of the foundry industry. 

Foundry Technology, as offered in 
the laboratory now, is concerned with 
basic concepts of modern engineering 
in the general foundry and the pattern- 
making divisions. In the course students 
study pattern technology, foundry tech- 
nology, metallurgical and pattern ma- 
terials, and casting design; and with the 


new equipment they put what they 
learn into practice to gain further in- 
sight into the principles. The founary 
also serves as a laboratory for a course 
in Manufacturing Processes, which deals 
with casting and forming of met 


The new foundry is one segment if 
Auburn's Industrial Laboratories, which 
also include a pattern laboratory, a mae 
chine laboratory, a welding laboratory, 
a gage laboratory, and a sheet ! etal 


laboratory. With the modern founary 
these Industrial Laboratories are better 
equipped than those at most other col- 
leges and universities in the Unit ed 
States—which constitutes a great come 
pliment to the vision of Dan Jones, 
Harry M. Burns, and their fellow work- 
ers and to the heartening display of co= 
operation between Auburn and the 
foundry industry that she serves through 
the Engineering School. 
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Auburn Sports Roundup— 


Watch For Sophomores Next Fall 


By NORM CARLSON 


Not since G. W. Clapp in 1958 has Auburn head football coach 
Ralph Jordan started a “true” sophomore in either one of top two line 


fe 


_ in many a year. 


1957.” 


Carlson 
Childersburg and 195-pound guard 
Steve Osborne of Birmingham. 

Jim Price, 225-pound center from 


Huntsville, should make at least the ° 


second team and has a very good 
chance to unseat junior Wayne Frazier 
in the battle for Jackie Burkett’s job. 

And, Joe Baughan of Bessemer, who 
will start the fall on the third team at 
right tackle, could move up into the 
second team berth should junior Dave 
Woodward slip or be injured. 

Add to this list, red-shirted right end 
Don Downs and right guard George 
Gross and you have the possibility of 
six sophomore linemen on the first two 
units. 

It’s the same story in the backfield. 
Sophs Joe Overton of Greenville, Miss. 
(QB), Jimmy Burson (LHB), of La- 
Grange, Ga. and possibly red-shirt 
Larry Laster, Covington, Ga: (FB) 
might fit into the second unit picture. 

Let’s take a position-by-position look 
at the Tigers now that spring drills are 
over: 

Left End—Adequate with veteran 
juniors Bobby Foret of New Orleans, 
La., and Dave (Mudrock) Edwards of 
Abbeville in line for the top two jobs. 
Junior Bart Manous of Canton, Ga. also 
fits into the picture. 
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Reunion Reminder For 
Classes Of 19170, 1935, 
1975, 1920, and 1925 


In case you have forgotten, fall class 
reunions are just around the corner. 
Here is the schedule: 

On November 5, Auburn will cele- 
brate homecoming by seeking to repel 
another invasion of the Mississippi 
State Maroons. At that time the classes 
of 1910 and 1935 will cele brate the tra- 
ditional golden and silver annniversary 
reunions, 

On November 12 our ancient foes 
from At} ; (Ga.) will tackle the Au- 


burn Tigers on the Plain for the first 


time in history, The Classes of 1915, 
1920, and 1925 will gather for reunions 
On Nov. 11 and 12 to celebrate that 
event. 


The Queen Of A-Day— 
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Carole Meadows, a Georgia peach 
Tom Atlanta, was selected as the first 
lady of The Plain for the traditional 
SPring prevue of the Auburn Tigers. 
Miss A-Day is a sophomore, and a 
Member of Phj Mu and Cwens. 
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units. Don’t be surprised if a least three and possibly four who fit this 
' eategory find themselves that high on the Tiger grid 
: ladder: when Opening day against Tennessee comes 
/ around next Sept. 24. 
“And that tells a story in itself,” Jordan says. “We 
will be lacking in experience next season, more so than 
. We'll make mistakes, but I believe 
our enthusiasm will be greater than it’s been since 


Sophomores who are good bets to move into the 
second unit include 220-pound tackle Winky Giddens of 


Left Tackle—Could be strong with 
veterans junior Billy Wilson of Bir- 
mingham, followed by Giddens and fel- 
low sophs Sam Galloway of Hender- 
sonville, N.C. and David Hill of Lanett. 

Left Guard—Great hustler and pep- 
per-pot in junior Jerry Gulledge . of 
Mobile. Soph Osborne looks like a good 
prospect for the future but might be 
a bit over his head next season. Need 
more depth here. 

Center—Frazier and Price will have 
a real battle for first team honors, 
Sophomores Lee Griffith, Merrick, N. 
Y., and Don Irvin, Birmingham, back 
these boys up. Lack of experience hurts 
this position, especially if injuries hit. 

Right Guard—Clapp of Hanceville is 
an above-average first stringer. Gross 
of Elizabeth, N.J. is a great prospect 
who is in the process of adjusting to a 
new spot and will undoubtedly make 
errors next fall. Junior Billy Haas fol- 
lows these boys. This is a questionable 
spot. 

Right Tackle—Rice, 250-pounder 
from Bainbridge, Ga., will make this 
first team berth solid if he plays up to 
capabilities. Woodward of Cedartown, 
Ga. did a fine job in the spring and 
might be as good a second unit tackle 
as in the SEC next fall. Baughan lacks 
experience but is coming along. Should 
be solid, 

Right End—Fine offensive end in 
senior Joe Leichtnam of Hackensack, 
N.J., followed by an excellent but in- 
jury-prone prospect in Downs of Bir- 
mingham. Sophs back these boys up 
and this is another very questionable 
position, 

Quarterback—In capable hands with 
junior Bobby Hunt of Lanett and sen- 
ior Bryant Harvard of Thomasville, 
Ga., and Overton on hand with his good 
passing. 

Left Halfbacks—A most serious prob- 
lem has arisen here. Senior Jimmy Pet- 
tus of Oxford injured his knee and re- 
quired an operation after spring drills. 
He will, of course, be a question mark 
next fall. Soph Burson missed a great 
deal of work in the spring with a 
sprained shoulder and will go into the 
fall lacking experience. 

A spring experiment moved junior 
fullback John McGeever to this spot. 
The Birmingham native may have to 
stay if the situation doesn’t brighten 
early next September. Soph Billy Lee 
of Alex City is also a long-shot here. 

Right Halfback—Junior Don (The 
Bee) Machen of Sylacauga had a good 
spring and will start the fall as No. 1. 
Senior Bobby Lauder of Foley promises 
plenty of competition, however. Vet- 
eran junior Bo Davis of Scottsboro is 
in the picture along with Atlanta soph 
Jimmy Bonner. 

Fullback—Strong with senior Ed 
Dyas of Mobile, best fullback in the 
SEC. McGeever is a solid second team 
man and if he is forced to go to LHB, 
Laster could move in to fill his shoes. 
Have a good soph in Bill Burgess of 
Birmingham and a strong offensive 
man in junior Bill Baggett of Empire. 

Tiger punting game will be strong 
with Joe (The Toe) Dolan back after 
a 41.7 average last fall. 

For SEC competition, coaches believe 
the positions stack up this way: 

End—Average. Tackle—Above aver- 
age. Guard—Below average. Center— 
Average. QB—Above average. LHB— 
Below average. RHB—Average. FB— 
Above average. 
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Proud winners of trophies for performances in the “A” Day game were fullback 
Ed Dyas (left), voted outstanding back of the game, and tackle Ken Rice, named 
top lineman for the day. Presenting the trophies for the Auburn Chamber of Com- 
merce were Homer Wright Jr. (third from left) and John C. Ball Jr. 
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With Undampened Spirit—Quarterback Bobby Hunt carries the ball in a typical 
A-Day play that shows Tiger spirit undaunted by the downpour from above and 


the bog underfoot, 


Tossing Pigskin In The Rain— 
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Tigers Score High On A-Day Exam 


Auburn’s young but ambitious football team took its final exam 


rn 


of the spring May 7 in the annual A-Day game, and despite the mud 
and driving rain it was an encouraging day: “We were most encouraged 


about the passing attack,” head football 
coach Ralph Jordan said later. “Throw- 
ing a wet ball like several of our quar- 
terbacks did, the results were excel- 
lent.” 


Quarterback Bobby. Hunt, who cap- 
tained the Orange team to a 13-6 vic- 
tory, completed seven of 11 aerials for 
92 yards and a touchdown. His replace- 
ment, Lanett neighbor - Mailon Kent, 
fired two completions in three attempts 
and connected on a 3-yard TD effort. 


For the losing Blues, sophomore quar- 
terback Joe Overton of Greenville, Miss. 
passed only once in the first half and 
failed to connect. Then, in a wide-open 
second half, he completed seven of 12 
for 122 yards. 


His passing set up the only Blue 
score, which he made in the third quar- 
ter on a sneak from two yards. 


Senior fullback Ed Dyas of Mobile 
gained 53 yards in eight carries to lead 
both teams in that department, and he 
was named the Most Valuable Back for 
the game in a poll of visiting sports- 
writers. 

Big tackle Ken Rice of Bainbridge, 
Ga., was named the Most Valuable 
Lineman. He had a typically-fine day 
on offense and turned in several key 
defensive plays including a fumble re- 
covery at the Blue 15 to set up the first 
Orange score. 


Scoring went as follows: 


After Rice’s recovery of a Bryant 
Harvard fumble on the Blue 15, Hunt 
ran for ene yard to the 14. He then hit 
Dyas with a sereen pass and the big 
Mobile pre-med student rambled into 


the end zone, getting a key block on 
the three from junior tackle Billy Wal- 
son of Birminghm. 


There was then 7:53 left in the first 
quarter. 

In the second quarter, Blue sopho- 
more right halfback Jimmy Bonner of 
Atlanta fumbled and sophomore énd 
Julian Holmes of Eastaboga recovered 
for the Oranges. Holmes found himself 
on the receiving end of a 3l-yard TD 
pass from Kent on the next play. 


Dyas missed the PAT, and it was 13- 
0 at the half. 


Overton guided his Blue team to a 
third-period TD on a beautiful sus- 
tained march of 74 yards in 12 plays. 
Key plays were passes to ends Bart 
Manous and Ken Wilson which covered 
22 yards, and a 28-yard pass to right 
halfback Bo Davis which put the ball 
on the Orange three, 


In the final quarter, Overton’ hit 
sophomore left halfback Jimmy Burson 
on a 57-yard aerial, then found soph 
end Richard Guthrie with a 17-yard 
pass to put the ball on the Orange six. 


However, Burson’s bobble was recov- 
ered by senior guard G. W. Clapp to 
end the threat. 

“In’ addition to the passing, I'd like 
to point out our quick-kicking,” said 
Jordan. “It’s the first time we've tried 
any since the Tennessee game of 1957, 
but the results were encouraging.” 


McGeever quick-kicked two for 56 
and 44 yards and Burson got off a 50- 
yard effort. 


In all, it was a wet but satisfying day. 
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Scientific 


rinted from AMERICAN SCIENTIST, Vol. 48, No. 
arch 1960. Copyrighted 1960, by The Society of the 
na Xi and reprinted by permission of the copyright 
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By JOSEPH H. SIMONS 


bie This title is both much too ambitious and very am- 
. It is ambitious, because it is too large a topic 
one article; only a beginning can be attempted. It 
iguous, because different people have different 

ings for the words science and research and dif- 
conceptions of the functions and responsibilities 

é University. Probably few will agree with my 
cular interpretations, but scientists and members 


university faculties have both the right and the 
ndency not to agree. This does not necessarily make 
em obnoxious just because they are intelligent and 


dep endent.enough to disagree. 


Whenever a word becomes used for something con- 


-gidered desirable, useful, or beneficial, it acquires 
valuable connotations that give it a sort of halo. Many 
people then attach this word to the names of their 
objects or activities in order to acquire some of the es- 
- 1 carried by the word. Any time one wishes to im- 
prove the status of some activity, he merely adds the 
ord science to whatever other word or words describe 
e activity; or he can designate it as a scientific activity. 
This raises the status of the activity at very little cost, 

- except to science. cee 
Most of the popular esteem of science is not de- 
ved. That which is commonly ascribed to science 
e result of the use of science by technology. These 
uch things as engineering structures, electronic de- 
es, cures for the sick, rockets at Cape Canaveral, and 
ern gadgets of all kinds. Some people incorrectly 
‘sciences the magnificent practical arts of agri- 

a medicine, and engineering. 
Re search is another word that has acquired a halo, 
cause the results of research have been used to make 
‘modern civilization. The esteem in this case is quite 
yably deserved. The unfortunate result, however, 
that every study, every investigation, and every 
ch of any kind is called research. The previously, 
meaning of the word as employed in academic 
s has been lost in large measure. It was a word 
to mean a quest leading to an increase in human 
ledge. The word has now lost its stature, and we 
© are in colleges and universities would do well to 
rel ace it. Once a term has become debased, it cannot 
a _ be reclaimed. | 

My first task is to give a specific and limited defi- 
jon of science that will exclude pseudo-sciences. 
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ence is actually only a small segment of the total 


other major portion are found the techniques and 
ces of the practical or useful arts. Between these 
is a small adhesive area which enables the 
tioners and technologists to employ facts usefully. 
h to define science as the occupant of this small 
Science, by this definition, is the body of cor- 
tions between facts. These correlations connect facts 
ther and permit them to be more easily understood 


“agree upon. There may be disagreements as to the sig- 
nificance of the fact or its relationships to other facts 
by the different observers. Theories may be believed or 
, but facts must be agreed to by believers and disbe- 
vers alike. Dreams and miracles may be real observa- 
ons to some people, but they are not facts by this defi- 
nition, as they cannot be duplicated for competent ob- 
vation by others so as to become correlated with other 
ets in science. 
‘The total number of facts is so large that they be- 
ne difficult to retain and of little use if they need to 
taken separately and individually. The usefulness in- 
ases as they are connected to other facts by corre- 
ons. For 1000 individual facts one simple correlation 
t connects them in pairs reduces the number of items 
be memorized or recorded to 500 plus one. A second 
nilar correlation reduces the number to 250 plus two; 
a third, to 125 plus three or 128. It is only by the 
élations of facts that they become manageable, and 


icience and technology are frequently classed to- 
er, This is unfortunate, because they are so vastly 


oie nce deals with knowledge; technology is 
erned with the work of the world. It is true that the 


fo me that science is more related to the aesthetic arts 
han it is to the practical arts. It has all the aspects of 
e, the emotional appeal, the beauty, the opporunity for 


jon. Whenever science and technology are taken to- 
ther, one can be sure that it is almost entirely tech- 
logy with very little science. 
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lumped together in a department or division of a govern- 
ment agency or an industrial coricern. The activities of 
such a department are almost exclusively technological 
development. The word research has been abused in re- 
cent times. Every industrial company wishes to adver- 
tise its great research activities. It engages in what is 
called applied research, which is development or com- 
mercial investigation. One of the largest soap manufac- 
turers had for many years the important research pro- 
ject of trying to achieve the largest bar containing the 
least soap. This is hardly the unhampered searching for 
new knowledge by the dedicated scholar. An effort has 
been made and is still being tried to use the terms funda- 
mental research or basic research. These terms have al- 
ready been degraded by the industrial companies, for 
they use them for investigational activities the results of 
which are expected to produce profits next year or the 
year after. This distinguishes them from ordinary re- 


search, the gains from which are expected this year. A 


new term is needed for the work of a scholar in the uni- 
versity. I suggest creative scholarship. Industrial com- 
panies will probably not adopt it quickly for advertising 
purposes. 


The university is, or should be, an institution of higher 
learning. As such, its major function or responsibility 
is the gaining and distribution of knowledge, where the 


word knowledge in addition to facts includes correla- 


tions, experiences, and techniques. The companion acts 
of gaining and distributing cannot be separated. In order 
to distribute it must first be gained, and gaining without 
distributing is of no significance. 


Knowledge can be gained in a variety of ways, from 
others by oral or written communication, by study, by 
investigation, and by creative activities. As creative 
scholarship provides new knowledge, it should be classed 
as the most vitally important form of gaining knowledge. 
This is the major research responsibility of the univer- 
sity. 


Knowledge can also be distributed in a variety of 
ways. It can. be communicated orally in conversations 
or lectures or in written form in books, notes, and pub- 
lications. Newspapers, magazines, radio, and TV can al- 
so be used. All forms of communicating knowledge are 
teaching. The specification of a patent application is 
called by the lawyers its teaching. If it does not teach 
something new, the patent will not be issued or will 
not be valid if issued. - 


_ Classroom instruction is not the only or even the 
most significant form. of teaching for which the univer- 
sity is responsible. The scholar is teaching when he dis- 
tributes by scholarly publications the results of his crea- 
tive activities, perhaps much more effectively than when 
he lectures. 


If the gaining and distribution of knowledge cannot 
be separated, then the functions of teaching and re- 
search in the university eannot be separated, and no at- 
tempt should be made to do so. It would appear that 
the members of the faculty of the university should be 
scholars. It is the responsibility of the institution to re- 
cruit, retain, and encourage scholars and provide facili- 
ties for them. Neither the university nor any other in- 
stitution can do research. Creative scholarship is a per- 
sonal activity of an individual. By encouraging such in- 
dividuals the university improves its teaching including 
its classroom instruction. A good creative scholar is by 
necessity a good teacher; and a good teacher, if given the 
opportunity and encouragement, will engage in creative 
scholarship. 

Of course, there are teachers whose elementary form 
of gaining knowledge is by reading a textbook and ele- 
mentary form of communication is by delivering this 
knowledge by word of mouth to a class. There are also 
specialists whose activities toward gaining knowledge are 
in data collecting and routine investigation and whose 
distribution activities consist of highly technical and 
factual publications. Both of these classes of individuals 
should not be considered effective scholars as they are 
both poor teachers and not very creative. To me, it seems 
there is no place in the university for a “researcher” with 
the word in quotation marks, and very little place for 
a teacher who is not also a scholar. 


The primary source from which have come most of 
the materials, machines, and practices of modern ma- 
terial civilization is the new knowledge and new corre- 
lations of facts, i.e., science, that were the products of 
the creative scholars of the past. As examples we could 
give Newton’s and Maxwell’s laws, the cloud chamber 
and scattering techniques, Mendel’s laws and evolution 
theories, antibiotics and chemical theories. It is upon the 
work of the creative scholars of the present that the fu- 
ture welfare and advancement of civilization depend. 


It is not possible to evaluate for its total and abso- 
lute significance any single piece of scientific creative 
work, particularly that which is currently in progress. 
Something that may seem only a minor advance today 
may appear in retrospect years later as a milestone of 
human progress. That which is popularly acclaimed as 
important may be only something which is easily ob- 
served and understood. In the total structure of the edi- 
fice of human knowledge there are many individual 
bricks. Is one on the outside in the front any more im- 
portant for the whole structure than a hidden one in 
the foundation? All scientific research rests upon that 
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which has been done before and acts as a foundation for 
that which will be done in the future. sg 


There is one thing that can be said with certainty 
about creative work in the field of human knowledge f 
which is true for few other activities. Any increment, § ¢ 
regardless of how apparently insignificant or trivial, ig 7 
a positive and permanent addition to values for the race ® 
of man. Most other activities performed by men must 44 
be repeated the next day or the next year and this eve 1 I 
includes classroom teaching. ay 

If scientific creative scholarship is so uniquely ims 
portant and so vital for the furtherance of civilization, 
why is it primarily practiced in institutions of higher 
learning and why is it a primary responsibility of su b 
institutions? In the past it has been one of the chief ats 
tivities of scholars and has almost been associated with 
advanced levels of education. It seems to me that creas 
tive work in science cannot be disassociated from edus 
cation and scholarship. The creative mind requires frees 
dom for its functioning, and institutions of higher learne 
ing did in the past provide this necessary freedom, ff 
has come to be called academic freedom, which I interes 
pret to mean freedom to be a scholar and not necessarily 
or exclusively, freedom to advocate unpopular social, . 
political, or economic systems. This academic freedom ig _— 
freedom from controls, regimentation, pressure of stands 
ardization, dictatorial administration and multitudinouge ; 
rules and regulations. ok 

Other than institutions of higher learning, there are 
few favorable locations where a scholar will be tolera ed ci 
and his work encouraged. Industrial firms must neceg ( 
sarily seek profits or cease to exist. Creative vork iq ; 
science does not necessarily produce profits in the for 


seeable future, although its total impact provides most of 7 


the profits of the distant future. The one particular piece 
of work in the company must contribute to the alme 
immediate financial gain of that company. The company" ® 
president will not listen to the argument that some comsy® 
pany, perhaps in the next generation, will greatly pre it 
In government agencies and bureaus specific goals 
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set for investigations, and bureaucracy does not perm 
the necessary freedom. There is some creative scholat 
ship accomplished both in industrial firms and govern 
ment bureaus, but this is either under unusual circum 
stances or is bootlegged by the individual doing itd 
theoretical idea in science such as the relationship be. ' 
tween matter and energy, although of tremendous cignk ; 
ficance, cannot be monopolized under our patent laws) 
in order to produce profits. An industrial company Joe 
not sponsor such activities. Frequently, government Due} 
reaus take the same attitude as industrial companies, ® 


universities never should. q 
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The provincialism which seems to be necessarily met 
posed upon industrial companies, because of the urgency f 
of profits, is unbecoming to an institution of higher : 
learning. Scholarship and the wealth of human knowey, 
ledge recognize no geographic and*no political bounda 
ries. The attitude taken in some institutions that Tey 
search done must be of particular significance to the imet 
mediate surroundings and almost solely of benefit @} 
the local or state business, industry, or agriculture 
both narrowly selfish and impossible. A state in which? 
the public university takes this attitude should Jogicaly). 
forswear to receive any benefits from creative scholé 
ship accomplished at any other place in the world, 4f 
scholar must pursue those ideas Which occur to him @aly: 
for which he has some talents. These may or may 0 
be of local utilitarian value. The provincial restrictOmy 
do not insure that greater benefits accrue to the immed 
iate locality, all they do is to provide a barrier for re 
tive work and so decrease the total amount of creati¥ 
accomplishments. In the long run, this means that? 
local citizens and businesses receive a total of less Dem 
fits rather than more. a 


Creative accomplishments in science result from! 
use of a disciplined imagination. They do not come MM 
the intelligent application of logic to know iS. 
other words, the creation and growth of science g1 
scientific by the definition of “scientific”? previous y 
en. By imagination, as used above, is meant that i 
of mental activity that can dream up a new system 
portion of a universe in which the pattern of behal 
of things and events do not follow those of our W@ eo 
common experience, then envision a problem 1n this # 
system, and solve it by the rules of the 
People capable of employing this kind ot 
and, by so doing, producing major increm* 
knowledge are not common. It is hardly desirable} d 
to force such individuals to think in the manner of 
majority of people, as this tends to prevent them # 
great accomplishments. : 
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Because creative scholarship is an individual 
personal activity, it can be stimulated and ences 
if the policies of the institution are favorable ant 
administration sympathetic. It can also be retardegy 
couraged, or prevented. In general it is assisted by : 
genial and favorable atmosphere and a consigs 
amount of freedom of action. It is discouraged, T&™ 
or prevented by efforts to direct, command, or admis 
it in a bureaucratic manner. a 
Provincialism is also found in the divisions “a 
university, such as colleges, schools, and depahe 
Each of these has a tendency of trying to rest 


activities of faculty members io their designate@™ 
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“tons of human knowledge or activity as listed in the col- 
‘Jege catalogue, The division of human knowledge into 
‘compartments as shown in this catalogue is purely arbi- 
trary. The human mind, and particularly the mind of a 
_ ereative scholar, cannot recognize any distinct bounda- 
“ries of these divisions. All areas merge with all others, 
and. frequently the most fruitful areas for the scholar 
ere in those indefinable locations somewhere along the 
diffuse boundaries of more clearly recognized sciences. 
It is not in the interests of the university to try to res- 
trict the activities of the mind of the creative scholar to 
jgreas Of knowledge as arbitrarily listed in the catalogue. 
) This is a case where the provincialism of the subdivision 
jetts in a manner detrimental to the best interests of 
the institution as a whole. 


It is a major responsibility of the university to en- 
. courage and sponsor scientific research of the kind that 
ean be called creative scholarship. In fact, it must do 
‘this to be truly an institution of higher learning and 
to serve properly its students, faculty, and the general 
_ public. This activity is part of, and inseparable from, 
_gdequate teaching on advanced levels. It also enables the 
university to make its necessary contribution to the 
preservation and advancement of modern civilization. 
The conduct of this research contributes to the teaching 
responsibilties of the university in two ways. New*know- 
Maedge is taught; and because good scholars are good 
teachers, ¢00d instruction is insured. 
During the last.war the departments of science in 
the universities had difficult times. Many of the active 
research men engaged in work of military significance, 
and, of these, many left either temporarily or perman- 
ently, At the close of the war there was a great -influx 
of students; but some of the scholars failed to return. and 
| of those that did, many found teaching loads heavy and 
}funds and facilities meager. The defense departments of 
ithe national government learned during the war that 
}what had previously been considered the “academic past- 
atime” of university professors became vitally important 
Uater for military activities. The Department of the Navy 
festablished the Office of Naval Research for the purpose 
of sponsoring and assisting academic scholars in depart- 
pmenis of science in colleges and universities to engage 
lin creative work of their own choosing and which they 
themselves desired to do. This amounted to an offer by 
the Navy of financial assistance to the institutions of 
higher learning in order that they could meet their own 
_responsibiltic< in the area of creative science, because 
the continuation of this activity was vital for the future 
jWelfare and defense of the nation. Recently the Office 
of Naval Research has retreated from this activity which 
has been taken over by the National Science Foundation. 
This was a highly commendable effort on the part 
@the Navy and produced very beneficial results. Re- 
seretiully. there have been very serious detrimental after- 
fects. The colleges and universities began to expect this 
mMancial assistance for meeting their own responsibilities 
advancing human knowledge. In addition they ex- 
pected the professors to seek and obtain such assistance 
#2 order to do creative work. A more serious harm has 
PISO resulted. A tendency has developed to favor mem- 
’ TS. 0f the faculty willing and able to obtain such funds 
‘Bnd provide fewer opportunities for those unable or un- 
Willing. As these grants are made on the basis of a pro- 
al Which is evaluated by outside reviewers and -ap- 
Ploved or not by a government bureau, highly specula- 
uve research is excluded from consideration. This type 
fm Work is the most important kind of research as it is 
ee Most productive of that which is new, and the uni- 
rity is about the only place where it can be done. 
1 an highly speculative research it is neither possible 
ag desirable to write in a proposal the goals sought and 
me paths to be followed in an effort to reach these goals. 
€ Gals cannot be defined in advance, and the twist- 
se Paths would not be understood by the officials in 
méhington or the referees they select to examine the 
py bosal. Isaac Newton could not have stated the laws 
2 motion as his objective and outlined the means he 
Would €mploy to arrive at them. Nor could Albert Ein- 
principles of relativity in a pro- 


Bein have Outlined the 
DOs } i , | 
: before he could obtain permission to. begin: his 


studies, I, myself. 


ated ; would have been ridiculed if I had 
y advance that I was going to discover homolo- 
Series of flurocart ons and their derivatives and in- 


ent ‘ ' 
f  "Tocesses for th: ir production. In fact, I was. 


a In highiy Speculative 
© sure that his goa)s 
is Paths wil] not be 
It himse] 


research the investigator can- 
are possible or even reasonable 
» Straight. He does not care to 
easons = fin advance in a proposal for a number of 
tentiay), the ence highly speculative and therefore po- 
ls Which most valuable subjects will result in pro- 
Will receive unfavorable action. The pro- 
May be Sensitive about preparing a formal written 
Hite tine his very hazy and tentative ideas, 
© eyes ae. it is to be placed in the hands, and before 
vais Sons unknown to him, He fears that he 
hiro cored and that his ideas may get out of his 
Sre he can investigate them himself, 


handicaps to creative scholarship 
the present tendency of some universi- 


er Lek 
Nenta} 7 seek or accept research contracts from gov- 
ent Mie nce Or industrial companies for develop- 
ific €s, data collecting, or investigations that have 
oy odds or util 


ilitarian applications. These are par- 
proposals are required, if 

adminis: " expected, or if the program is di- 
Iq Jeuate other than the scholar 


~ *Sdoin ) 
; © the work Universities are sometimes ob- 


formal 


d by anyone 


ligated to aecept contracts for service type work of this 
nature, because members of the faculty have the neces- 
Sary talents, the university has the required facilities, 
or the service is requested by the state or federal gov- 
ernment. When such contracts are accepted, payment 
for them should be required that would be equal to that 
demanded by a private company that operates for profit, 
because such work uses the university facilities for non- 
Scholarly activities, increases the amount of administra- 
tion, and adds people who are not scholars to the pay- 
roll and who sometimes come under the tenure umbrella, 
the obligations for which neither the company nor the 
government agency can or will assume. These service 
contracts distort the pattern of university activities, place 
false emphasis on utilitarian or technological objectives, 
dilute the faculty with those who are not scholars, and 
have other detrimental effects. They reduce the scholar- 
ly atmosphere of the university, detrimentally change the 
Salary pattern, and make much more difficult the aca- 
demic creative. work of the scholars. 


These modern handicaps on creative science may not 
be greater than those encountered by men in past ages. 
Creative work is usually done under difficulties or haz- 
ards, This, however, is no valid excuse for us in this 
enlightened age permitting barriers to this most impor- 
tant activity of our institutions of higher learning. There 
are simple ways of correcting these difficulties. The uni- 
versity officials should recognize the institution’s obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in creative scholarship;. should 
encourage, support, and sponsor it; should work to en- 
courage a favorable atmosphere for it; and should seek 
funds for its support. In so far as is possible, funds from 
governmental and industrial sources should be granted 
without proposals being required or submitted. Grants 
should be awarded to university scholars whose creative 
talents as demonstrated by accomplishments are ample 
assurance of satisfactory use of funds. No restrictions 
as to either objectives or methods should be imposed. 
The funds should be used to provide help and facilities, 
but not the professor’s salary, and there should be no 
overhead charge expected from such funds. There should 


be no. attempt made to direct, control or administer the 
work. 


Creative accomplishments in science can be consid- 
ered desirable for a great variety of reasons. They add 
to the store of human knowledge and, therefore, the real 
wealth of the species in protection from, control of, and 
exploitation of its environment; they help increase busi- 
ness, commerce, transportation, food, medicines, and 
material wealth; they help to provide leisure, luxury, 
and the finer things of life: they add to the artistic val- 
ues of society because science is an aesthetic art; and 
in addition such research “is real good fun” and a de- 
lightful intellectual exercise. If creative science provides 
all these beneficial things, then we should seek the best 
way of teaching it, so as to bestow these benefits on fu- 
ture generations; and teaching it should be a major res- 
ponsibility of the university. 


What is known about teaching creative scholarship? 
We know that it is relatively easy to teach memories to 
accumulate factual information. We know much about 
teaching ways of using facts in analytical and logical rea- 
soning. We know little about teaching judgment and 
almost nothing about training and disciplining the imagi- 
nation. It is the disciplined imagination and sound judg- 
ment that are the primary requirements for creative 
scholarship. There are individuals with useful imagina- 
tions who will be creative regardless of the schooling, but 
how can we encourage others and train them? One im- 
portant fact is known. Students of a professor who has 
demonstrated creative talents have a greater chance of 
themselves being creative than those of a professor whose 
production is routine. 


The place for instruction in creative science is in the 
graduate school. Judgment and a useful imagination, as 
distinct from childish fantasy building, require a cer- 
tain amount of maturity usually not found in undergrad- 
uates. In addition, the background of factual material 
and the training of the intellect provided by good un- 
Gergraduate schooling are necessary for creative work. 
For graduate instruction given for the purpose of train- 
ing creative scholars, there should be very little neces- 
sity of continuing the undergraduate type of class in- 
struction. All the necessary factual background and rea- 
soning development should have been obtained: and it 
is, for the reasonably well-prepared students. There is 
an additional and probably more important reason. For 
moderately bright students there appears to be a sort of 
law of diminishing returns which begins to operate at 
about the age of college juniors. This is in regard to the 
values obtained by the student for the time and effort 
spent in formal classes as contrasted with the same time 
and effort spent in independent study and in close as- 
sociations with mature scholars. If the students are nei- 
ther moderately bright nor reasonably well prepared, it 
is questionable that they should be in training in the 
graduate school for scientific research. The capacity of 
a graduate student is seriously doubted, if he needs to 
take courses. A graduate student with potential abilities 
Goes not have his creative talents increased by an in- 
crease Of formal course requirements or by imposing ad- 
ditional rules and regulations. 


There is a very serious handicap to teaching creative 
activities on the graduate level, brought about by the or- 
ganization of many of our graduate schools. There are 
two entirely different purposes or objectives of grad- 


uate instruction. One of these is professional or vocation- 


al and the other is the training of creative scholars. 
These can be found side by side in the same college or 
school or even in the same department. For example, 
graduate training in chemistry could be for the purpose 
of preparing the student to be a better practicing chemist 
or it could be for the purpose of training him to be a 
creative scholar, with chemistry used only as a means 
of exercising creative talents. One kind of instruction 
cannot serve both of these ends. When it is attempted, 
creative scholarship almost always suffers. 


For the professional or vocational training it is satis- 
factory to instruct the student in factual material and 
its use, in formal classes, and to develop his techniques 
in laboratories, shops, field work, and internships. Satis- 
factory completion of such studies could be rewarded by 
the granting of a degree in which the discipline is speci- 
fically stated, such as a doctorate in chemistry or phy- 
sics, as is often commonly done in medicine, education, 
and law with the M.D., E.D., and J.D. The doctor of, 
philosophy degree under no conditions should be awarded 
at the conclusion of such a program. A doctor of philo- 
sophy degree in a specific discipline is hard to under- 
stand, It appears to be a device to acquire some of the 
esteem of the Ph.D. degree for the discipline. The var- 
ious disciplines have sufficient stature not to need or re- 
quire this, 

For the training of creative scholars is needed an en- 
tirely different kind of program. It would be most bene- 
ficial if it were entirely separated from the professional 
and vocational programs. Neither the attendance in for- 
mal classes nor any specific body of memorized facts 
should be required. Apprenticeship with a scholar of 
recognized accomplishments, independent study, and sin- 
cere efforts individually and independently to undertake 
to add to the store of human knowledge should consti- 
tute the program. After the student has demonstrated 
his ability independently to initiate a creative study, find 
or devise means of completing the study, or solving its 
problems, satisfactoryily complete the study, or show its 
relationship to the rest of human knowledge, he should 
be granted the degree of doctor of philosophy. Although 
the study should be an advancement of human know- 
ledge it need not be a major one. One should not ex- 
pect a potential scholar first to complete a vocational or 
professional graduate program in his chosen field and 
then prepare to be a scholar. Too much valuable time 
would be lost; and he probably would not enter such a 
program, as potential scholars usually neither need nor 
like formal courses and vocational training. 

The only way we know how to train creative scholars 
and develop latent imaginations is to expose the student 
to the stimulation and example of a mature scholar of 
demonstrated creative ability by intimate contact. This 
contact can be obained by the student working in close 
association with the scholar on some creative work and 
by informal and frequent seminars and conversations. 
This is the procedure followed in some of our finest in- 
stitutions, This must be a good system and the best that 
is known, for most of the Significant creative accom- 
plishments in science of recent times have been the pro- 
duct of scholar and students working together; and most 
of our best creative scholars are the product of such a 
system, 

The two most important products of the great scho- 
lar are his creative accomplishments and his training 
and stimulation of his students to carry on both these 
activities into the next generation. It is vastly more im- 
portant that he be able to develop new scholars than that 
he be instructed in some of the details of elementary 
class instruction, even though he may teach elementary 
classes. A good scholar will be a good classroom teacher 
on the elementary level without formal instruction. 


Dr. Joseph H. Simons is a distinguished scientist and 
a member of the Chemical Engineering faculty at the 
University of Florida. He is q leading authority on 
fluorine chenvisiry and is editing a five-volume treatise 
on the subject. At Florida he serves as professor of 
chemical engineering, research professor, and coordi- 
nator of fluorine research. Since 1944 Dr. Simons has 
been consultant director of fluorine research for the 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. As the reci- 
pient of the Florida Sigma Xi Award. he wrote the 
accompanying discussion of scientific research in the 
university. The title of his forthcoming book, “A Struc- 
ture of Science,” as well as this article. indicate that his 
tmterests are considerably broader than the specialty in 
which he is an authority. 


9 


-_- Dr. David Sayre MS *49 has been ap- 

pointed manager of programming plan- 
ning for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation in New York. He 
Peas his career with IBM in 1955 at 
- the New York Scientific Computing 
Service. In addition to an M.S. from 
Auburn he holds a B.S. from Yale Uni- 
versity and a Ph.D. from Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. 


A Notable Quotation 


If I had my life to live over again, 
“ni I would have made it a rule to read 
some poetry and listen to some music 
at least once a week; for perhaps the 
- parts of my brain now atrophied would 
ns have kept.active through use. The 


character by enfeebling the emotional 
part of our nature——Charles Darwin 


Nuclear Center 


Auburn’s proposed nuclear 
' Science center offers many oppor- 
tunities for groups and individuals 
to establish living memorials. 
Check the possibilities for donors 
afforded by this significant scien- 
tific complex. 
Nuclear Science 


a Building ........... $618,000 
ye Critical Reactor 
ie Wan er sa 190,000 
te Metallurgical 
yy Laboratory —........- 78,000 
Machine and Instrument 
BROD Set . 32,327 


General Purpose Laboratory 
(10 hoods, sinks, utilities, 
ete., and connecting 
counting room) 

Radiochemistry 

Laboratory —... 

Instrumentation 
Laboratory 

Decontamination 
Facilities 


28,560 


16,945 


a ‘Miss Auburn 1960-61— 


a - Susie Myrick, a Lakeland, Fla., lass, 


esa a “spring election time and won the covet- 
: ed Miss Auburn title for the coming 
en year. 


, was the favorite campus beauty at 


1898-1909 


Absalom M. Kennedy ’98 has moved 
from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery. 

Dr. Paul S. Haley ’01, Jasper resident 
and vice chairman of the Auburn Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, has been 
named regional director of the Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards represent- 
ing more than 230 universities and co]- 
leges throughout the nation. Dr. Haley 
represents Alabama and Georgia on 
the board. 

Cc. W. (Bill) Streit ’07 refereed the 
Florida Relays in Gainesville on March 
26 to mark his 15th consecutive per- 
formance in that capacity. | 

Dr. R. C. Williams ’07 received a sil- 
ver tray and high commendation from 
the Georgia Hospital Association at its 
annual convention on Jekyl] Island, 
April 1. After retiring as an assistant 


’ surgeon general for the U.S. Public 


Health Service in 1951, Dr. Williams 
assumed the directorship of the Divi- 
sion of Hospital Services of the Georgia 
Publie Health Department, holding that 
position until the first of this year. The 
commendation stated that the “Able 
and devoted leadership of Dr. Williams 
has resulted in a system of voluntary 
hospitals in Georgia that equals or sur- 
passes any standard throughout the 
nation.” 

Samuel Oliver White ’09, a retired 
salesman for D. C. Heath and Co. 
(school books), lives in Sylacauga. 


1911-1916 


Albert B. Moore ‘11, retired dean of 
the University of Alabama Graduate 
School and the U. of A. History De- 
partment, has made a series of speeches 
recently discussing the Alabama Civil 
War Centennial Commission and its 
purpose and program. Dean Moore is 
executive director of the commission. 

J. Willis Campbell 15 retired in 1958 
after 43 years of teaching in the schools 
and colleges of Alabama but he couldn’t 
relax and enjoy it (See the “Letters” 
column in this issue for the story of 
what he is now doing). 

Edmund C, Leach ’15 is listed in the 
current edition of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, which was released by the pub- 
lisher last month. 

Woodie J. Pace ’16 has moved from 
Lakeland to Bradenton, Fla. 


1917-1922 


George R. Mays ‘17 is principal of 
the school in Glenmora, La. 

James L. Rouse °18 of Montgomery 
is a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Alabama, Inc. He is president 
of Rouse Motors, Inc., and an active 
Montgomery civic worker. 

Charles W. Edwards ’20, Auburn Uni- 
versity registrar, represented the Ala- 
bama Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers at the 
golden anniversary meeting in Los 
Angeles on April 18-22. 

Calvin L. Young ’20 was honored in 
March as the “Top Citizen” of Abi- 
lene, Tex. Mr. Young is president of 
West Texas Utilities Co. and a man 
who is in “activities (civic) up to his 
ears.” 

James F. Holt ’22 owns and operates 
the Jimmy Holt Insurance Agency in 
Houston, Tex. 

Andrew Thomas Phillips °22 owns 
and operates the firm Tom Phillips 
Floor Covering in Columbus, Ga. 

James D. Lawrence ’22 has moved 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Wilmington, 
Del. 


1924-1927 


T. Werth Thagard ’24 of Greenville 
is judge for the Second Judicial] Circuit 
of Alabama. 

Clyde C. Pearson '26, Montgomery 
architect, has been appointed to a com- 
mittee of the Alabama Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects to 
study proposed procedures of the Ala- 
bama State Building Commission in its 
handling of the state’s $100 million 
bond issue for school construction. 

Capt. John C. Mathisson '27 is with 


the Coast and Geodetic Survey in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Miss Dorothy Duggar ’27 is associated 
with Jones, Henry & Williams, Con- 
sulting Engineers, of Toledo, Ohio. 


1928 


Dr. W. Vance Jackson, Jr., prominent 
LaGrange, Ga., dentist, has been elect- 
ed a member of the LaGrange College 
Board of Trustees. After studying at 
Auburn, Dr. Jackson graduated in den- 
tistry from Emory University and pur- 
sued post-graduate dental studies at 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary in Boston. 
He is married to the former Mary 
Francis Gay of Atlanta and they have 
a son and three daughters. 

Col. Harry L. Fox, Atlanta, deputy 
division engineer, was guest speaker at 
a joint meeting of Alabama Section of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and the University of Alabama 
and Auburn University student chap- 
ters in Auburn on April 1. 

Douglas E. Newsome is a contractor 
in Orlando, Fla. 

Neill H. McCallum, Jr., has moved 
from Vineland, N. J., to Nanuet, N, Y. 


1929-1930 © 


Gordon Bush ’29 of. Auburn has been 
promoted to vice president and cashier 
of the First National Bank of Auburn. 

L. L. Sellers ’29, supervisor of voca- 
tional agriculture in Alabama’s South- 
east District, directed the activities of 
750 FFA boys at a district competition 
meeting in Brundidge on March 26. 

Richard A. Puryear, Jr., ’30 of Bir- 
mingham, president of the Alabama 
Gas Co., has been named to the board 
of directors of the Bank for Savings 
and Trusts in Birmingham. Puryear has 
been with the Alabama Gas Co. since 
1930, holding a series of positions until 
his election as president in 1956. He is 
on the board of the Institute of Gas 
Technology and the Alabama Gas Co. 
and is a member of the Birmingham 
Committee of 100, the Birmingham 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the Alabama State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

New Address: R. Charles Dunn ’29, 
Ponte Vedro Beach, Fla, 


1931 


Dr. Charles Shepard Davis was inau- 
gurated as president for Winthrop Col- 
lege, The South Carolina College For 
Women, Rock Hill, S.C., on March 18, 

Milner H. and Fanny Sue Jones have 
moved into a new home in Decatur. He 
is an instructor at Redstone Arsenal in 
Huntsville and she is lunchroom super- 
visor for the Deeatur City School sys- 
tem 

Col. Hampton L. Green (Colonel, CE., 
Retired) is living in Pensacola. 

New Addresses: James K. Glennon, 
Shalimar, Fla.; P. Crawford Ramsay, 
Opelika, 


1932-1933 


George Robertson '32 of Gold Hill has 
been elected president of the Alabama 
Sheep and Wool Growers Association. 

T. Chester Stringer '33, formerly of 
Gadsden, is now with the O. J. Po- 
well Company Realtors in Miami, Fla, 

Charles Alfred Bowles °'33, is inter- 
state engineer for the Alabama State 
Highway Department in Montgomery. 

Born: A son, Ricky Charles, to Mr, 
and Mrs, Charlies E. Howard °33 of 
Montgomery on April 15. 

New Address: Roy L, Rhodes 
Trussville. 


1934 


Dr. Frank R. Stewart, Alabama State 
Superintendent of Education, is listed in 
the current edition of Who’s Who In 
America that was released by the pub- 
lishers last month, 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Carlson returned 
from duty in Korea on Feb. 1 and has 
been in El Paso, Tex., since then. 

Mrs. Mildred Van de Mark, head pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition at Auburn, 
is president-elect of the Alabama sec- 
tion of the American Dietetics Associa- 
tion. 


"33, 


uburn Alumnalities 


1935 


John Randolph Parrish is manager of 
the VA Center in Fargo, N. Dakota. 

Nei] O. Davis of Auburn represented 
the Presbytery of East Alabama as a 
commissioner to the 100th General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of 


‘the United States in Jacksonville, Fla., 


April 28-May 3. 

Prof, L. M. Sahag MS ’35, retired head 
of the Auburn Department’ of Engineer- 
ing Drawing, is paying a visit to his na- 
tive Iran. With him is his daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sahag Baker ’46 of Ope- 
lika. They will return here late this 
month, 


1936 


K. Boyd Ellis is a poultry specialist 
with the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice of the University of Wyoming at 
Laramie, Wyo. 

New Address: Albert H. Quinn, Au- 
burn. 


1937 


Wallace A. Shelby, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice president, 
engineering, for National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Addresses: Frank J. Triolo, Red 


Bank, N. J.; Mrs. Lillie Mae Tippins 
Little, Lexington, Ky.; Dr. E. Douglas 
Walters, Southgate, Mich.; Dr. Fred O. 


Barrett, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1938 


Pear! Pepper of Lanett recently ad- 
dressed the Upsilon chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in Linden at its 20th 
birthday observance. Miss Pepper is 
state president of the honorary society. 

Lawrence B. Haigler owns and ope- 
rates Haigler Auto Co. in Montgomery. 


(Continued on page 11) 


at Cornell 


Hoyt Warren... 


Hoyt Warren Receives 
Doctoral Fellowship 


Hoyt M. Warren °39 of Auburn Uni- 


versity Extension Service has been 
awarded a fellowship by the Fund for 
Adult Education. 

The $5500 grant is to be used by War- 
ren for further study at Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he is currently enrolled 
in a doctoral program in Extension edu- 


cation and public administration. 


According to C 
dent of the Fund—established by the 
Ford Foundation to further adult edu- 


cation—fellowship selections were made 


from hundreds of candidates through=- 
out the United States. A national se 
lection committee headed by P. A. Dodd, 
dean, College of Letters and Sciences 
University of California, and A. A. 
Liveright, director, Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults, chos® 9% 
20 states — 


29 men and 11 women from 4 
to receive the grants totaling $210, 000. 
Warren, who received his B.S. degree 
from Auburn University 
from Cornell, has been 
burn since 1955. He was 
trict agent in 1958. 


living in Au 


. Scott Fletcher, presie © 


and his MS. | 


appointed dis- i 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


New Addresses: Milton M. Cardwell, 
New Orleans, La.; Lt.'Col. and Mrs. 
Wesley T. Laney, Jr., (Mary Haygood), 
30gota, Colombia; Lt. Col. John S. Pol- 


lard, Jr., San Francisco, Calif. 


1939 


Dr. Thomas B. Hagler was t 


representative of Auburn University at 
the inauguration of Dr. Charles Shep- 
ard Davis ’31 as President of Winthrop 
( ege, Rock Hill, S.C., on March 18. 
Dr, Hagler is head of the Department 
of Horticulture at .Clemson College 
Clemson, S. C. 

Cdr. Samuel M. Tharp, Jr., is in charg 
of the jet training at Chase Field, Bee- 
ville, Tex, 

Earl H. Lindsey, assistant division 
superintendent of the Augusta division 
of the Georgia Power Co. since 1952, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 


the Augusta division. 

New Addresses: Ernest H. Stewart, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; John Pat Gary, 
Palm Springs, Calif.; Col. John R. Dyas, 
APO 633, New York, N. Y.; A. Lloyd 
Killough, Jr., Honoroville; Col. and Mrs. 
Abbott B. Walton (Bobbie Nell Rob- 
bins), Fort Gordon, Ga.; Dr. Wilkie H: 
Lee, Robertsdale; Col. Frank D. Perdue, 
Naples, Fla. 


1940 


Harvey Owen Sargent, Jr., is em- 
ployed by the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Plant Quarantine Division, in Norfolk, 
Va. 

New Address: Robert S. Brown, Bir- 
mingham., 


1941 


The Stephen §S. Pierce Family is the 
f five Columbiana civic and ser- 
vice clubs as the town’s nominee for 
“All-American Family.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierce’s children are Steve, 12: Donna, 
10; David, 6; and Paul, 1. Mr. Pierce is 
Supervisor of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration in Shelby County. 

Frank Renfro of Opelika is the new 
president of the Alabama State Florists 
Association. 

Frank R. McCreary, vocational agri- 
culture instructor at Monroe County 
High School, is the new president of 
the Monroe County Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

New Address: James H. McBroom, Jr., 
Nashville, Tenn 


1942 


Ralph A, 
pointed 
new position 


Irwin was recently ap- 


director of activities, a 
Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., with headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Mr. and Mrs. Irvin (Mary Flor- 
ence Roberts) reside in Alexandria, Va.. 
with their sons. Robert, 7, 


Space 


at the 


and Jan, 5. 


T. Howard Burns is associated with 
Thiokol Chemical Corp., Redstone Ar- 
senal, Huntsville; he lives in Decatur. 

> 


1943 


Harold E. Streetman of Montgomery 
is the executive vice-president of Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association of Alabama, 
Inc. Mr, and Mrs. Streetman have two 
daughters. 

Robert Sims recently was promoted 
from assistant cashier to vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Auburn, 

Born: A son, Keith; to Mr. and Mrs. 
Erskine Vandergrift, Jr., in Birming- 
ham on March 20. 

New Address: Lt. Col. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Nettles (Ruby Suber), APO 12, 
New York, N. Y. 


1944 


Mrs. Leonora Chapman Sherlock MS 
°44 recently was guest speaker at the 
Spring Quarterly Luncheon Meeting of 
the Montgomery Deanery of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women meet- 
ing in Selma. Mrs. Sherlock is the moth- 
er of four children and presently teach- 
€s mathematics at Sidney Lanier High 
Schoo] in Montgomery. 

Dr. Phillip W. Lett, chief engineer of 
defense engineering for Chrysler Corp., 
has been awarded an Alfred P. Sloan 
Fellowship for a year’s advanced study 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy’s school of industrial management. 
He lives with his wife and three chil- 
dren in Huntington Woods, Mich. 

Carl D. Dalton is a pharmacist in 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Thomas W. Stubbs, Jr., owner and 
operator of Stubbs Foundry Co. near 
Helena for 13 years, recently had the 
business incorporated. Mr. Stubbs is 
the president of the new corporation. 
He and Mrs. Stubbs have four children 
—Elaine 12, Mabel Ann, 8, Thomas 
Bryan, 3, and Samuel Winston, 6 
months. 

New Addresses: Dr. Pitman B. Cleve- 
land, LaGrange, Ga.; Mrs. Richard Wad- 
dail, Decatur, Ga. 


1945 


William C. Voight, Jr., is vice presi- 
dent of D. B. Gooch Associates in Bir- 
mingham. He is married to Evelyn Kidd 
48. 

New Address: Mr. and Mrs. George 
M. Willingham (Doris Hall ’52), Gamb- 
ha, Canal Zone. 


1946 


James O. Davis, Jr., was recently 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Plant Industries, Inc.. of 
Plant City, Fla. Mr. Davis is an attor- 
ney in Tampa, Fla. 

Mrs, Lucy Wilkins Day is associated 


General Faculty Officers—Heading the Auburn General Faculty and the Faculty 
Counci] for the coming year are (left to right) Dr. Frank B. Davis, General Fac- 
ulty president and Faculty Council chairman; Dr. Joseph T. Hood, General Fac- 


ulty vice 


president and Faculty Council vice chairman; and Prof. Edward O. 


Jones, Jr., secretary for both groups. The Faculty Council officially represents 
the General Faculty in faculty-administration relationships concerning policies 


affecting 
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all activities of the Division of Instruction. 


Jimmy Lawson Night—On April 23 Auburn Lodge No. 76 honored James L. Law- 


son ’23 (center) at a banquet that 150 local Masons and guests attended. George 
Mattison ’19 (left) of Birmingham, who will soon take office as the Imperial Po- 
tentate of the Ancient Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine of North Ameri- 
ca, was special guest for the occasion. Hubert Harris ’36 (right), Auburn Lodge 
Worshipful Master, was in charge of the ceremonies at which Mr. Lawson re-= 


ceived a life membership, an engraved gavel, and several other gifts. 


Mr. Lawson 


has been a Mason since 1923 and is now serving as Alabama Grand Master. 


letters from alumni and friends 


Dear Friends: 

Very often I find that the Class of 
1915 has very little news in your paper. 
You may not care for the trivial news 
which I have but here goes. 

When I retired in May 1958 after 43 
years of teaching, in the schools and 
colleges of Alabama, I felt lost. I could 
hardly believe that the time had gone 
by as it had, The years had been—in 
most part—very pleasant. I do not re- 
member even one of the years in which 
I would say that I was glad when the 
school year was up. I suppose that it 
was intended that I be a teacher; and 
I hope that I did some good for it was 
pleasant for me. 

The first year after retiring I sub- 
stituted in various high schools near 


with Ferris and Co. in Washington, D.C. 
She resides in Bethesda, Md. 

New Addresses: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Pridmore (Sue Montgomery °44), 
Branford, Conn.; Mrs. Rachel Lackey 
Merritt, Eglin AFB, Fla. 


1947 


Eugene E. Pepinsky has become a 
Life Member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table—an exclusive group of the 
nation’s top life insurance consultants. 
Membership in this group came after 
four years of million-dollar production 
—that is, the writing each year of that 
substantial amount of protective insur- 
ance for the people Mr. Pepinsky serves. 
He is a member of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association, and he lives 
in Paoli, Pa. with his wife (Janet 
Blake) and their two sons. 

C. H. “Babe” McGehee is the newly 
elected president of the Auburn Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Cecil Burkett MS °47 will become 
principal of the Charles Henderson High 
School in Troy on July 1. At present 
he is principal of Thompson High School 
in Siluria. 

Mrs. Mary Lee Stapp has returned to 
Auburn to pursue graduate studies 
while her husband, a member of Sen. 
Lister Hill’s staff, is in “Washington, 
D.C. for several months. Mrs. Stapp’s 
two children are with her in Auburn. 

LCDR. Walter J. Wright is presently 
stationed in the Bureau of Weapons, 
Washington, D. C. He resides in Arling- 
ton, Virginia. 

Carroll C. Blakey is the owner and 
operator of a pet farm near Florala. It 
costs nearly $5,000 yearly to feed the 
estimated 1,000 animals and birds. 
Among the critters that may be seen 


(Continued on page 12) 


me for the thirty days which a retired 
teacher was allowed to teach. 

We have in the city of Boaz Snead 
Junior College, which I consider is 
doing great work for the boys and girls 
of Sand Mountain and other sections 
of the State and Country. Last sum- 
mer the Dean of the College asked me 
if I was interested in doing some work 
in the field of mathematics as a part 
time teacher. This opportunity I eag- 
erly accepted, and have been employed 
on the part time basis ever since. I am 
at present doing some night teaching 
of College Algebra and during the 
afternoons I am working with some of 
the boys who are interested in tennis 
and we hope to play a few matches 
this year, and build for some good 
teams in the future. 

I saw Auburn play five football 
games last fall and am hoping to see 
that many or six this fall. I am so 
much interested in Auburn that I “eat 
up” so to speak, everything in the 
papers which is headed AUBURN. 

Very Cordially, 
J. Willis Campbell °15 


Alumnus Pyramids Pets 
In Unusual Avocation 


Anyone looking for an unusual pet 
should contact Carroll C. Blakey, Jr., 
47, a Florala druggist. While a phar- 
macy undergraduate at Auburn, Blakey 
got into the pet raising business with 
boxers. Upon graduation he expanded 
the business by adding 100 pairs of 
parakeets, and now, according to Stuart 
X. Stephenson of The Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, Blakey has an estimated 1,000 
pets “of various temperaments, feath- 
ers, and furs.” 

The annual food bill for the assorted 
animals and birds on Blakey’s Florala 
Pet Farms amounts to $5,000. Many odd 
pets roam at liberty on the farm, among 
them Ringtail monkeys, Spider mon- 
keys, the African Rhesus, Stumptail 
Macaque, and South American Tapir. 

Blakey’s business dealings in pets 
range far and wide. He is actively in- 
terested in six zoos in Alabama and 
Florida; and he recently shipped a lion 
to Hollywood for the filming of “The 
Lion.” 

Among his prize possessions are two 
$10,000 birds—a 50 year-old, multi- 
colored Macaw and a highly inquisitive 
and informative Mynah by the name of 
Sambo. Those desiring further infor- 
mation about the pet farm might drop 
by Florala and have a chat with Sambo, 


i 


Village Fair 1960—College Gate with cokes and ice cream available is a favorite 
spot for a pause in the annual Village Fair that this year again brought a festive 


air to The Plain. 
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roaming at liberty are Ringtail mon- 
keys, Spider monkeys, the African Rhe- 
sus, stumptail Macaque, and South 
American Tapir. 

James Binion Smith is employed in 
the engineering department of Southern 
Bell Telephone Co. in 

New Addresses: Captain Bunyan D. 
Strickland, Jr., APO 17, New York, N. 
Y.; Capt. William P. Plewes, Daly City, 
Calif.; Chartes T. Spivey, Dallas, Tex.; 
Brax H. Batson, Enterprise; Joseph R. 
Benchwick, Glendale, Ariz. 


1948 

Dre William O. Thomason, assistant 
director of the Baptist Sunday School 
Board education division, Nashville, 
Tenn., recently spoke at the Auburn 
First Baptist Church. 

W. Joe Downs has been appointed 
Alabama traffic staff assistant for 
Southern Bell Telephone. 

Alfred H.. Langford, Jr., is associated 
with the Federal Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Finley Ruppersburgh is an industrial 
designer in New York City. 

Born: a daughter, Leslie Sharon, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Silman in Bir- 
mingham March 16. 

Married: Mary Nelle Vineyard to H. 
William Robbins, Jr., in Knoxville, 
TFenn., April 30. 

New Addresses: James C. McPherson, 
Bel Air, Md.; Capt. Harvey D. Piper, 


3irmingham. 


Named To Youth Board— 


Elta Majors ’26,. Auburn Extension 
Service specialist in family life and 
child care, has been made a member of 
the board of directors of the National 
Council of State Committees on Chil- 
dren and Youth. Miss Majors was one 
of Alabama’s three official council dele- 
gated to the recent White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth and is 
also a member of the state committee 
on the 1961 White House Conference 
on the Ageing. 
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APO 949, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Mary 
Frances Kilpatrick Stokes, Montgomery; 
Harold R. Lannom, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Cecil J. Teague, Thomasville, Ga.; Wil- 
liam R. Booth, Tuscaloosa; Clifford W. 
Van Dyke, Jr, Winter Park, Fla.; 
Charles D. Hostetter, Decatur, Ga. 


1949 


Capt. Chaphin Raymond Sammons is 
serving with the U. S. Army in Ger- 
many. 

Mrs. Jerry Weldon Ingram, Auburn, 
was recently installed as new president 
of the Lee County Council of Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

William H. Wilson is associated with 
State Farm Mutual Insurance Compan- 
ies. Last year he led the Montgomery 
District in number of points earned for 
selling insurance and ranked 118 from 
the top among the company’s 9,000 
agents, 

Dr. Louis L. Johnson is completing his 
specialty training in ophthalmology at 
Massachussetts Eye and Ear Infirmary 
(Harvard) and is looking forward to 
beginning his practice in Dothan about 
July 1. 

James N. McGowen is division traffic 
supervisor for Southern Bell Telephone 
in Mobile. 

Renis Jones, Montgomery architect, 
has been appointed to a committee of 
the Alabama Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects to study pro- 
posed procedures of the Alabama State 
Building Commission in its handling of 
the state’s $100 million bond issue for 
school construction. 

Born: a son, William Earl, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Richard S. Hunter in Raleigh, N.C., 
April 1 . a son, Thomas Edward, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Dreher (Eliza- 
beth Ann Robbins) in Birmingham Feb. 
14. 

New Addresses: Dr. John E. Turner, 
Chamblee, Ga.; William L. Hollis, Demo- 
polis; Richard C. Otterberg, Florala; 
Fred A. Laney, Jr., Huntsville; E. C. 
Chambliss, Jr., Akron, Ohio; E. Davis 
Humphries, Sarasota, Fla.; Capt. John 
W. Calhoun, Notasulga; M. Ernest Rich- 
ardson, Montgomery: William A. John- 
son, Anniston; Capt. Charles T. Hud- 
son, Denver, Colo.; Leland H. Barton, 
Tucker, Ga. William E. Woodall, Little 
Rock, Ark.; William Henry Thomas, III, 
Selden, L. I. New York. 


1950 


Harold F. Smith, manager of the 
Memphis Division of Schering Corp. 
(pharmaceutical manufacturer), has 
been named the outstanding salesman 
of 1959 in the St. Louis Sales Division 
of the corporation. He and Mrs. Smith 
are the parents of two children, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest M. Duffee (Betty 
Jean Brown) are living in Marianna, 
Fla. She is a teacher in the Jackson 
County Schools. 

Marshall R. Rodgers is the new Ala- 
bama toll plant supervisor for South- 
ern Bell Telephone in Birmingham. 


Auburn Club News 


Piedmont Elects Officers 
Forty-one members and guests at- 
tended the regular quarterly meeting 
of the Piedmont North Carolina Au- 
burn Club on Feb. 27 and elected the 
following new officers: Aubrey L. 
Morris °49, president; L. Dale Stamps 
’57, vice president; and Robert F. Done- 

hoo, Jr., °58, secretary treasurer. 


Marine Capt. George T. Sargent, Jr., 
recently took part in a huge amphibious 
landing exercise on Formosa’s southern 
coast with units of the Okinawa-based 
Third Marine Division. His wife is La- 
mar Ellis ’52. 

Thomas L. Cochran is superintendent 
of Alabama’s Masonic Home in Mont- 
gomery. 

Born: a son, David Edwin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. E. V. Harding in Montgomery on 
April 21 ...a son, James Conrad, Jr., 
to Mr. and Mrs. James C. Eltz in Bir- 
mingham April 7...a daughter, Janice 
Marie, to Mr. and Mrs. William Thomas 
Cox (Beanie Frances Miller) of Au- 
burn on March 25. 

New Addresses: William F. Koenig, 
Newark, Del.; Robert C. Bruner, Rag- 
land; Joseph F. Rogers, Grant; Guy G. 
Favor, Hayneville; Lucius L. Terry, Jr., 
Miami, Fla.; Lt. Col, Arthur L. Stevens, 
Jr., Dayton, Ohio; Dausey B. Irwin, 
Huntsville; Luther D. Pinkard, Flor- 
ence; The Rev. T. Furman Cauthen, 
Ardmore, Pa.; James R. Hollon, Jr., De- 
catur, Ga.; Andrew L. Boggess, Decatur; 
James R. Hollo, Jr., Birmingham. 

Jack L. Dobbs, Columbus, Ga.; Mar- 
vin B. Scarbrough, Jr., Roanoke, Va.; 
Cecil C. Reed, Marietta, Ga.; Mr. and 
Mrs. William L. Koier, Jr., (Lida Ann 
Griffin °’51), Birmingham; Edwin lL, 
Rumpf, Jr., Pensacola, Fla. 


1951 

Mr. and Mrs. David R. Hart (Carol 
Dorrough ’50) are living in Birmingham 
after spending eight and one-half years 
away from Alabama. 

Dr. Raiph R. Harris has joined the 
staff of Auburn University’s Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station as an assis- 
tant animal husbandman. 

Hunter C. Foy is employed by G. M. 
A. C. in Savannah, Ga. 

Wheyland A. Rothenburg is associated 
with Getz Exterminators, Inc., in Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

Clifford S. Smith is the new princi- 
pal of T. R. Miller High in Brewton for 
the next school year. 

Julian R. Mock is a coach at Mur- 
phy High School in Atlanta, Ga. 

Leo J. Dawsey, Jr., is an architect in 
Laurel, Miss. 

Henry H. Williams was recently pro- 
moted to plant engineer of the Gulf 
States Paper Corp. in Tuscaloosa. 

Born: a daughter, Sharon Eileen, to 
Dr. and Mrs, Ed Minor, Jr., of Clanton 


For the entertainment of the group 
several members exhibited their thea- 
trical talent in the presentation of a 
skit. Members also considered prospec= 
tive Auburn students in the area and 
saw a film of the Auburn-Georgia Tech 


game of 1959. 
Bd x a 


Florida East Coast Alumni 


Auburn alumni in the East Florida 
Coast area gathered in the Missile 
Room at the Patrick Air Force Base 
Officer’s Club on May 20 to hear Coach 


Ralph (Shug) Jordan talk on football’ 


prospects and the state of Auburn Uni- 
versity. 
« * * 


Savannah Alumni Meet 


Members of the Savannah, Ga., Au- 
burn Club met.on March 18 to hear 
Alumni Secretary Joseph B. Sarver, 
Jr., speak on the Auburn Development 
Program and Auburn athletics. Also on 
program was the 1959 Football High- 
lights film. 


* * a 


Montgomery Holds Barbecue 


The Montgomery Auburn Club held 
its annual] old fashioned barbecue at 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Insurance 
Building on April 28 with Coaches 
Ralph Jordan and Jeff Beard and 
Alumni Secretary Joseph Sarver, Jr., 
as guests. 


on April 21 . a daughter, Mary Kay, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Middleton 
(Joann Newman ’55) in Selma on April 
13. Kay joins an older sister, Dorothy, 
242. 

Married: Marian Gaddis to Jack Wal- 
ter Orcutt, Jr., in Mobile on April 23. 

New Addresses: Capt. Marcus H. Mc- 
Lean, Bethesda, Md.; Roy A. Brawner, 
Worthington, Ky.; John H. Sibley, Jr., 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Mrs. 
Ramsey Newsom, Orlando, Fla.; Capt. 
Alonza L. Caldwell, Marietta, Ga.; Earl 
M. Shields, Tullahoma, Tenn.; William 
Heath, Concord, Calif.; William H. Price, 
Houston, Tex.; Glenn R. Holk, Sr., Me- 
ridian, Miss. 


1952 


Edward Lee Pinney is 
political science at LSU in Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Charles H. Holmes, LaFayette, has 
been awarded a graduate fellowship by 
the National 
study engineering at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Robert Caldwell Paysinger is 
structor in industrial arts at Eastern 
Carolina College in Greenville, N. C. 

Dr. Charles B. Phillips of Mobile was 
recently appointed to the State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners by Gov, 
John Patterson. 


Deborah Jean 


a professor of 


Science Foundation to 


Outstanding Greeks—Brian Mitchell, president of Lambda Chi Alpha, and Janet 
Landers, president of Alpha Delta Pi, admire trophies earned by their organiza- 
tions as the most outstanding fraternity and sorority on campus in annual compe= 
tition. Alpha Pi Omega sorority awards the trophy for the most outstanding frater- 


ernity; Lambda Chi that for the leading sorority. 


Alpha Delta Pi marked its 


third consecutive win thisyear and thus retired the sorority trophy. 
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‘in Montgomery on April 9. . 
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Capt. Fred F. Harris of Leeds~ has 
been recalled to active duty with the 


U. S. Air Force at Truax AFB, Wisc. 


Born: a daughter, Elizabeth Dean, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas T. McCoy in Bir- 
mingham ... a son, Robert Thomas, 
to Mr. and Mrs, Evans Thomas Baisden 
. a daugh- 
ter, Cynthia Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. Bob- 
by P. Sanders in Opelika on March 31. 
-..€a son, David Allan, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan N. Hide, Jr., in Birmingham on 
March 13, ...a son, Patrick James, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pope Wingo in Bir- 
mingham on April 2. 

Married: Sybil Mooty to Dan M. Crahe 
in Marion on April 23 Josephine 
Ann Pitts to Charles Paul August in 
Birmingham in May. 

New Addresses: Dwight L. Mixson, 
Montgomery; Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Cox, (Marion Lamar ’55), Selma; Bobby 
C. Pass, Clemson, S. C.; Dr. James R. 
Kinsaul, Fort Walton Beach, Fla.; Mrs. 
Sara Jane Reeves Vaughon, Crestview, 
Fla.; Mrs. Cornelia Neville Wise, Do- 
than; Capt. Wilson C. Wooley, Fort Ruc- 
ker; Mrs. Emily Ruth Nunnally Maddox, 
Tupelo, Miss.; Dr. Thomas C. Needham, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


1953 


Helen M. Chitwood is now Mrs. 
Charles R. Tuck and she lives in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Butler Green is a grade-A dairyman 
in Calhoun County near Anniston. He 
is also president of the Coosa Valley 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association. 

James C. Thigpen is claims represen- 
tative with the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Insurance Companies in Mobile. 

John Denison Ray has been elected 
administrative editor, managing de- 
partment, of the New York University 
Law Review. An honor Student at New 
York University, Mr. Ray holds the 
Benjamin Butler Scholarship and has 
received the Newman Award for the 
highest grade attained in a course in 
public law. 

Eugene M. (Buster) McLain, Jr, 
Huntsville attorney, was recently elect- 
ed president of the Huntsville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is associated 
With the law firm of Bell, Morring, 
Richardson and Cleary. 

Born: a daughter, Katerine Lynn, to 
Mr, and Mrs. Donald E. Corley in Bir- 
mingham a daughter, Karen Leigh, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Bernie Lee McHugh, 
Jr., in Birmingham on March 11 
Milton, Jr., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Price (Teenye Holmes) in Sin- 
ton, Tex., on March 29. The Prices ope- 
rate a farm and ranch in South Texas 
and have a daughter, Jamie Anne, 4 
* ++ @ son, James Alex, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert F. Killian (Nancy Booth ’58) in 
Opelika on April 16 
Mary Elizab« th, 


a son, James 


a daughter, 
to Mr. and Mrs. James 
G. Watwood in Macon, Ga. on March 
25. The new arrival] is the granddaugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Watwood 
™...a daughter, Kimberly Leigh, to 
Mr, and M: Harry L. Storey in Mont- 
Gomery on April 6. 

Mrs, Jeanne Hall Lynch has “settled 
down to the quiet life of 


, 


the country’ 
While her husband, W. O. Lynch is the 
Pastor of the Shangaloo Methodist 
Charge, They have a son, Wes, 5. 
Winford B. Hick- 

Man has rece ntly 
been appointed to 
the new position of 
Chief product engi- 


heer for Clar k 
Equipment Comp- 
any’s Brown Trail- 


€r Division in Mich- 
‘an City, Ind. He 
and Mrs. 


Hickman 
have thre: 


children. 

William R. Hill, 
Cngineer at Gorgas 
Steam Plants. 


W. B. Hickman 


has been assigned to the 
Enrico Fy rmi Plant of the Power Re- 


“actor Development Company near De- 


troit, Mich., for 30 months. 
New Addresses: Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
. Giddens (Jeannette Miller), Kinston, 
eC. Hubert L. Davis, Ocala, Fla.; Lt. 
Ralph A. Dodds, Jr., Birmingham; Mrs. 
Frances Nelson Fancher, San Francisco, 
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A Family Concert With Strings—Edgar Glyde, Auburn pro- 
fessor of music and conductor of the Auburn Symphony Or- 
chestra, heads a family of talented musicians. The Glyde 


eS Ste 


family recently presented a string concert in Langdon Hall. 
Shown above seated are Wendy (left) and Rosemary; stand- 
ing are Mrs. Dorothy Glyde, Prof. Glyde, and Judy. 


ey 


In Memoriam — ’97 Through “41 


William Alexander Fitzgerald °97 died 
on April 23, 1960, at the home of his 
son, William A, Fitzgerald, Jr., in War- 
ner. Robins, Ga. He was 85. 


Mr. Fitzgerald was a retired farmer 
and businessman of Stewart County, 
Ga. He was a member of the Stewart 
County Board of Education for 20 years, 
clerk of the Summerhill Baptist As- 
sociation for 36 years, and secretary of 
Hiram Masonic Lodge 21 of Omaha. Ga. 
(his place of residence until the last six 
months of his life), for 40 years. He 
was also past worshipful master of the 


lodge. 


Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Wil- 
lie Elizabeth Whisenant Fitzgerald: his 
son, William A., Jr., a grandson, Wil- 
liam A, Fitzgerald, III; and _ several 
nieces and nephews. 


Mrs. Julia Moore Smith ‘98 died at 
her home in Richmond, Va., on March 
31, 1960. Her death followed that of her 
husband, Harry H. Smith ’95, only a 
few months. He died on Sept. 23, 1959. 
Until that time they were among the 
oldest, if not the oldest, Auburn couple 
(both husband and wife graduates) sur- 
viving. 

For more than 20 years Mrs. Smith 
had been vice regent of the Alabama 
Room of the Confederate Museum in 
Richmond. An active civic and cultural 
leader, her memberships included the 
Society of Colonial Dames, the Wom- 
an’s Club, and the Presbyterian Church. 

Survivors include a son, Otis David 
Smith of Springfield, Va., and two 
grandchildren, 

wt: ue & 

Frank P. Folmar ’01 of Troy died in 
Mobile on April 15, 1960, at the age of 
78. 


Calif.; Capt. John Smith . Pate, Sun 
Prairie, Wisc.; Mrs. Hilda Gardner Du- 
pree, Atlanta, Ga.; John L. McDonald, 
Alexandria, Va; Capt. and Mrs. Ro- 
bert T. Fitzgerald (Anne Katherine 
Jones, APO 633, New York, N. Y.: 
Mrs. Fey OD. Fraser Rumbarger, Point 
Pleasant, W. Va. 


Survivors include two daughters, Mrs. 
Alex Brantley, Troy, and Mrs. Ervin 
Cooper, Mobile; one son, Frank P. Fol- 


mar, Jr., Mobile; and six grandchildren. 


Dr. Horace A. Leyden '04 died on 
March 26, 1960, of a heart attack. 

A graduate of the School of Medicine 
of the University of Tennessee, he is 
survived by a son, Dr. Horace A. Ley- 
den, Jr., of Anniston. 


Dr. Milner H. Eskew °11 (MS ’13) 
died in a Selma hospital on April 16 at 
the age of 67. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Gertrude Pride Eskew; one daughter, 
Mrs. Walter.S. Drinkard, Jr., Trussville: 
one son, Milner H. Eskew, Jr., °44, of 
Hampton, Va.; two step-sons, Kirk 
Scott, Ft. Walton Beach, Fla., and Frank 
Scott °55, Ashville, N. C.; end eight 
grandchildren. 


James J. Lovelace '14 of India, Calif., 
died recently. Among the survivors are 
his brother, Jonathon B. Lovelace °13 
of Los Angeles. 

Col. Herman Orr ’22 (Ret.), a civilian 
employee of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, died on April 19, 1960, in the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base Hos- 
pital, Dayton, Ohio, A resident of Alex- 
andria, Va., Col. Orr was on a field in- 
spection trip when he was stricken by 
a fatal heart attack. He was 60. 

Col, Orr saw active duty during World 
Wars I and II and the Korean Conflict. 
He was a long-time employee of the 
Alabama State Highway Department, 
serving with it from 1922 to 1950 ex- 
cept for several years active duty dur- 
ing World War II. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Josie Blackmon Orr, and a son, Dr. 
David Orr of Indianapolis, Ind. 

John W. Randolph MS ’23, head of 
agricultural engineering at Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in Belle- 
glade, Fla., died on April 19, 1960, in 
a Miami hospital at the age of 63. 

Mr. Randolph was at one time a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Engineering 
staff in Auburn. 


Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Orlean Moore Randolph; and a son, John 
W. Randolph, Jr., Miami. 


Harry C. Wade ’25 of Anniston died 
on March 30, 1960. Survivors include 
his widow, Mrs. Harry C. Wade of An-= 
niston. 

af * % 

Durwood Richard Davis ’27 of Mont- 
gomery died last winter, according to 
information from Orris L. Hunt °’50. 

Milous Virge! Hallman ’29, with whom 
the Alumni Association lost contact 
several years ago, died in Bearden, Arkg 
of a heart attack six years ago, accord« 
ing to information from his brother Gj 
H. Hallman of Fayette. 

Nea Se | A 

Warren H. Gard °31 of Irwin, Pa., is 
deceased, according to a statement from 
an anonymous informant at his forme 
address. Pi 


iat eee 


x *: 
James B. Crawford °41, of Alhambra, 
Calif., died on Feb. 21, 1960. 


&: y &: 


James Edwin Davis ’41 suffered a fa- 


tal heart attack at his business, Davis 
Machine Works, in Opelika on April 4, 
1960, and died in Lee County Hospital 
two hours after the attack. 
The 40-year-old business man was 
prominent in Opelika civic circles. 
Survivors include his widow; twoé 


children; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. T.. 


K. Davis, Sr.; and three brothers Bill 
Davis, Pierce Davis, and T. K. Davis, 
Jr., 32, of Opelika. 


2: ™ yt 


Roland L. (Chief) Shine 


Roland L. (Chief) Shine, long-time 
Auburn business man, died in the Vet- 
erans Hospital in Birmingham on April 
15, 1960, after a brief illness. 

An ardent supporter of Auburn ath- 
letics and Auburn students, Mr. Shine 
was known familiarly as “Chief” to 
several generations of students here, 
where he first operated a filling sta- 
tion and U-Drive-It agency and then 
later owned Chief’s Men’s Shop in the 
Pitts Hotel Building. 
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me only 12. After that, I worked toward 


ae ooking “At Things. From 


A merry heart doeth good like a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth the 


fois sepia wes RBS 17, 22. 


_ This page is dedicated to those alumni that become weary of the pre- 
Spee ‘pompous attitude of the times, the shallow mask behind 


‘asipsiity capable of boundless folly. 
“hese bits are not calculated particular- 
ly to build the human ego 


‘The first two items come from the 


: col * umns of Earl Tucker and Carl Cog- 


ins s that appear regularly in The Tho- 
nasville Times and The Houston Her- 
id, respectively. The letter from Roy 
olen is tossed in to show that by the 
S€ e of irony one can make a point with 


) est by the way of a letters column. 


et about the fact that these writers ex- 


ress their own views and not neces- 
d ‘ily those of this paper, which state- 


ep can say what they want to 
, unequivocally, without appearing 


how infallibly superior to the human 
scene upon which they comment. 


Jn short, we endorse not b Aon they 


og 3 Our Pitiful Young Folk 


BY EARL TUCKER ’26 


(Reprinted from Thomasville Times) 


~ It’s right pitiful, talking to some of 
the young men and women who will be 
entering college as freshmen in the next 
few days. A large majority of ’em still 
haven’t decided what they want to do 
in life. They’ll make up their minds af- 
oh the first year, they say. Years ago 
children knew, at an early age, just 
~ what they would become. I planned to 


Sia Be a locomotive engineer when I was 


__ becoming a lawyer, doctor, preacher, 


3 opportunities for young men in 


wae. dent's 
=e Be cial ability. 


eect 


movie actor, President of the United 
States and head of the FBI. The only 
one I could have handled was the Presi- 
job, which doesn’t take any spe- 


ean 
AS 


Some young men tell me there are no 
the 
business world, on account of the huge 


_ amount of cash required to start a busi- 
% : ness. That isn’t so. Take the used car 
. loonie All it takes is a leased Os a 


5 “ 
i Bs 


AS: ook ik 


. Only such weary ones should read 


little cash money, and it is a good busi- 
ness on account of insurance men live 
off of each other. The folks selling hos- 
pital insurance sell policies to the lia- 
bility people. The life insurance sales- 
men sell to the fire insurance crowd, 
and so on. They not only do a big busi- 
ness but it enables them to have all 
kinds of protection. 


Magazine Selling 


Young people might do well to con- 
sider magazine selling as a career. My 
experience with magazine salesmen 
convinces me that it is all profit. What 
you do is to get a kind of certificate 
saying you’re working toward a schol- 
arship and you’ve got to sell so many 
magazines. In the past twenty years I 
have helped educate more people than 
the Ford Foundation. These salesmen 
have just about educated me, too. In all 
those years I have never received any 


of the magazines for which I subscribed. 


Space travel is going to open up 4 
new field for enterprising young men. 
If and when somebody makes it to the 
moon and back, you will see real estate 
people advertising lots on the moon, 
Most everybody will want one, not to 
build on, but to talk about. In a way, 
selling moon lots will be better than 
the magazine racket. Only one person 
out of a million will ever go up there 
to see what his lot looks like and if he 
isn’t satisfied he could be refunded the 
purchase price. A salesman would have 
a lot of good selling points. No taxes, 
no integration problems, no salesmen, 
no smog, no air, no neighbors, no poli- 
tics, no nothing. 


High Priced Mules 


With more time off from work, peo- 
ple are going in for fishing more than 
ever before, and an ardent fisherman 
will buy anything he sees displayed. If 
he hears about somebody catching a bass 
on a special kind of do-dad, he’ll visit 
every sporting store in town to find 
one. You can wrap a piece of mule’s tail 
around a number 6 hook, tie it with a 
red thread and sell it for a buck and a 
half. Fishermen should be made happy, 
so there’s another opportunity for en- 
terprising young men. One mule will 
probably provide enough hair for 3 
million do-dads, which will bring in 
414 million dollars. You sure are fortu- 
nate to be reading this column. 


The entertainment world offers un- 
limited possibilities, and after seeing 
some of the summer television plays 
and so-called comedians I think every- 
body should try their hand at it. If I 
could just remember some of the jokes 
my Grandfather used to tell me I might 
take a fling at it myself. Then there’s 
song writing. The way you write a song 
is to take notes while you’re having a 
nightmare. Try it. You're liable to come 
up with a hit entitled something like 
“Indigo Goober Gobblers.” 


A Different Perspective 


Thus Spake Knothead 


BY CARL GOGGINS '57 
(Reprinted from the Houston Herald) 


Wen’t be long now ’till voting time 
again. DON“T MAKE NO DIFFER- 
ENCE WHO YOU VOTE FOR, BUT GO 
AND VOTE, ANYWAY. 


Ole Knothead heard one feller the 
other day about sum up the Republican 
platform. It went this way: 


Let the rough end drag, 
Let the slick end slide, 
Let the poor man walk, 
Let the rich man ride. 
Go! Trick Nix! 


. . . And speaking of the delegate 
race, heard a feller ask another the 
other day how he (the other feller) 
thought ole former Lt. Gov. Guy Hard- 
wick, who’s running for delegate-at-~ 
large, could reconcile Guy’s favoring 
Senator Symington at the Demo Con- 
vention when old Guy had introduced 
Senator John Kennedy about two years 
ago to an audience as the “Next Presi- 
dent of the United States?” The other 
feller replied: “Shucks, boy don’t you 
know that wasn’t nothing but political 
etiquette?” 

While speaking about national poli- 
tics on a more local level, on May 3, 
all of us is going to be going to the polls 
to vote the Electoral College, too, sides 
them other races. Ole Knothead rec- 
kons you can pull the lever for the Loy- 
alist slate, who is going to stick by the 
party come what may ... or the States 
Rights bunch who claim they'll stick 
by the party as long as the Demos will 
pay attention and treat the South okay. 

Now ole Knothead ts sure for States 
Rights and all for the South and Ala- 
bama and Houston County, But 
Knothead don’t hardly see no real ef- 
fective choice, next November during 
the General Election, but the same ole 
choice between us Democrats and them 
Republicans. 

Irrespective of what’s been taiked, 
folks, the possibility of throwing the 
election into the House of Representa- 
tives just don’t seem likely. But vouall 
is going to vote as you please, and right- 
ly so, Personally, Ole Knothead’s glad 

s got a chance to vote against them 
Republicans. Some countries ain’t so 
lucky as to have two parties! 

On the lighter side of things, though, 
heard a rather humorous comment over 
the coffee table the other morning. It 
seems one of the local Pastors asked one 
of his apparent congregation members 
recently: “I didn’t see you last Sunday 
morning.” The church member replied: 
“Don’t see why Preacher, I put my boat 
in the water at the same landing I al- 
ways do.” ,.. Thus Spake Knothead. 


* * * 


ole 


And Yet Again “Thank You’ 


By Roy Bolen ‘338 


(Reprinted from the 
Birmingham News) 


This letter is a letter of appreciation 
aad thanks, which is somewhat belated, 
for the firm opposition which your pub- 
lication several years back gave to pas- 
sage of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the State of Alabama which 


would have placed the schools of the 
state on a firm footing financially. 

The exact spelling of the proper noun 
escapes me. at present, but the amend- 
ment referred to was called the Good~ 
win Amendment. 

As a- teacher in one of the rural 
schools in Alabama at that time I 
strongly supported the amendment and 
was considerably distressed by the 
biased, unfair, and often downright dis- 
honest information about the question 
which was printed on the pages of your 
paper. 

In fact, I was so disgusted by your 
campaign against this law and also by 
the overwhelming manner in which the 
voters of the state followed your sug- 
gestions that I gave 90 days’ notice ta 
my school board of my resignation as 
teacher in that school, and emigrated 
to Oregon. 

Perhaps you would be interested in 
a comparison of my present teaching 
assignment here in Oregon with the job 
in Alabama. 

My salary of the current year is $5,- 
970. I gave up a salary of $2,700 in Ala- 
bama, which same salary is today up 
to the grand total of about $3,100. 

My daily teaching load here in Ore. 
gon is 71 pupil hours, which means that 
I teach 71 pupils in five classes of one 
hour length, which gives me an average 
classroom load of about 14 pupils per 
period. My teaching load in. Alabama 
was 206 pupil hours per day, plus sup- 
ervision of a study-hall with more than 


60 pupils. My average-size for my six: 


classes each day was 34 pupils. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 


my satisfaction in my teaching job here 9 — 


is tremendously greater than while in 
my native state. Here in Oregon I have 
opportunities such as were not even ia 
remote prospect on my teaching job in 
Alabama; opportunities to know my pu- 
pils, to plan my work ahead of time 
with some prospect of being 
actually do an effective job of teaching, 
opportunities to attend professional 
meetings without worrying whether I 
can afford the expenses and opportuni- 
ties to advance my own training 

Added to the satisfaction I have 
tioned is that of knowing that my omi- 
gration has, despite some differences in 
costs of living, netted me at least $2,000 
annually in pay. 

In view of recent news fro 
to the effect that 
been reduced by 10 
and that the 
taught will 
at the end of the eighth month this year, 
well, igain, 


tts 


thank vi yu,’ 


men 


m Alabama 
school funds have 
year 
school in which I last 


per cen 


>10Sse 


yuite 


I say to you 
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Jack N. Roden, Orland Curtis 
C. Johnston. Albemarle, N. C.; Robert 
W. Howard, Oxford: ther E. 
Taylor, Wichita Falls, ir. and 
Mrs. John T. Caldwell Marié 
Kerr °55). Cheyenne, Wyo.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Eugene Thrasher 
Tubb), Portland, Ore.; James A. Thomp» 
son, Westchester, Ohio; Ashiey P. 
Barnes, Jr., Lemon Grove, Calif; C. J¥* 
lian Bowen, Huntsville 
ens, Huntsville; Griffon 
ler, Fayetteville, Ark 


1954 


Joe F, Hildreth \ 
moted to trust offi 
and Southern National 
lanta, Ga. 


Porter Chand- 


Ban 


able to 


(Joyce 


Robert V. OW- | 


SZ 


ry 


’ 
he} 
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John s. Barron has be wn nam sed act- rey 


ing chief of Parks Division of the Ala- 
bama Department of 

is married to Kathlieet 
they 
Alan. 


vation. 
two children, . 


have 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS: 


Born: a son, Scott Van to Dr. and 
Mrs. Eddie ©. Waldheim in Orlando, 
Fla., April 7...ason Walter Gregory, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William H. Morgan 
(Charlyn Buckner) of Marietta, Ga., 
March 9. The Morgans have two other 
sons, Ken, 5, and Bill, 3 a son 
Courtney Flem, to Mr. and Mrs. Flem 
Morgan, Jr., in Marietta, Ga., Jan 29 
..-a daughter, Laura Lynn; to Dr. and 
Mrs. L. Lee Conoly (Emily Ruth Brown- 
lee °53) in Montgomery March 29 ... 
a daughter, Susan Elaine, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman G. Sansing (Anne Ay- 
cock ’57) in Ames, Iowa, March 4. Su- 
san Elaine was welcomed home by an 
older sister, Joyce Anne, 3...a daugh- 
ter, Anne Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Neville, Jr., (Martha Eugenia 
Wheeler) in Brookline, Mass., Nov. 12, 
1959 .. . a daughter, Rebecca Lynn, to 
Lt. and Mrs. William J. Johnson, Jr., 
(Patricia Dean ’56) in Concord, Calif., 
Oct. 6, 1959. 

New Addresses: Leonard Rice, Iowa 
City, Ia.; Turner H. Murphy, Lyons, Ga.; 
James W. Fullington, Decatur; Robert 
J. Willingham, Glendale, Ariz.; George 
T. Gann, Jr., Bowling Green, Ky.; Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Davis (Bobby N. 
Clay ’55), Birmingham: Allen P. Fan- 
cher, San Francisco, Calif.; James Ss. 
Johnson, Joplin, Mo.; Robert A. Hart- 
selle, Little Rock, Ark. 


1955 


Barbara Jean Campbell is now Mrs. 
David L. Cohoe and lives in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Lt. Richard Fullerton recently re- 
turned from a cruise with the 6th Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. He is assigned to 
the USS Manley and his wife and chil- 
dren are residing in Auburn, 

Myrtle B. Burford was married to J. 
H. Van De Car, Jr., May 30, 1958. She 
is living at Tuscaloosa. 

Joe L. Raw!s is territory manager for 
Nutrena Mills, Ine., in Jonesboro, Ark, 


Billy B. Hayes is teaching and coach- 
ing at Druid Hills in Atlanta, Ga. 


Willard W. Thomaston is a fisheries 
biologist for the Georgia State Game 
and Fish Commission in Macon, Ga. 

Born: a son, Robert Edwin, to Mr. 
and. Mrs. E. Vance Braswell (Patricia 
Bowles) in Birmingham March 19. He 
has an older sister, Tracey, 2... a 
daughter, Linda Sue, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Taylor (Anna Jane Gritz) in 


Maryville, Tenn., March 26... a daugh- 
ter; Jeri Phylissa, to Mr. and Mrs. B. 
J. Allison (Maye Lackey) in Huntsville 
April 4 

to Dr. and 
(Marilakin Hoy 


a daughter, Linda Carol, 
Daniel M. Thomas 
ard '54) in Forest, Miss. 


++. & daughter, Lisa Katherine, to Mr. 
and Mrs, Milton L. Graves, Jr.. (Anne 
Cullars 59) in Clanton March 21 


@ daughter, Carol Lynne. to Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles Werth Roberts, Jr. (Fran- 
ces Walthall 


56) in Montgomery April 
5. The 


Roberts’ 


other children are 
Charles, 4; Melanie, 3: and Susan, 1. 
Thomas A. Walthall '29 of Newbern and 


C. W. “Red” Roberts ’27 of Macon, Ga,, 
are the grandfathers. 

New Addresses: Lt, Allen G. Myers, 
Hl, San Antonio, Tex.; Dr. Joe T. Wil- 
liams, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. Anan 
Floyd Buckles, Richmond. Calif.; Lt. 
Henry B. McNider, I11, Fort Huachuea, 
Ariz; Mr, and Mrs. Grady R. Hartzog 
(Betty Jane Caswell '56), West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; J. Hugh Denman, Jr., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Cannon Foster Page, Jack- 


Sonville, Fla.: Jesse Herman Newsome, 
Columbus. Ga.; Mrs 


McCallum, By adenton. 


Pate, Richmond. Va. 
Ncinnati, Ohio, 


Ann Montgomery 
Fla. James W, 
David V. Blair, 


ec rmett G. Sherrill, Jr., Charlotte, 
Je C.; Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Furman, 
'» (Marion Perdue °'58), West Point, 


&> Grant H. Tittle, Denver, Colo.; 


J : 
Ulian K. Burgess, Anderson, S. C. 


Paul D. Hill Montgomery, has been 
BWarded a , doctoral fellowship by 
* Science Fo indation for study in 
aed the Institute of Ad- 

t Princeton, He will re- 
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ceive his Ph. D. from Auburn Univer- 
sity June 3. 


J. R. (Dick) Davidson is vice presi- 
dent of the newly incorporated Stubbs 
Foundry Co. near Helena. He~and his 
wife have a son, Joseph Thomas, 2. 

Hugh Allison Thompson, Birming- 
ham, has been awarded an Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Fellowship in nuclear 
science and engineering for study at 
Tulane University. 

Robert S. Jordan is associated with 
Owens-Corning Fiberglass orp. tin 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Alfred B. Hill is a student at Hunt- 
ingdon College in Montgomery. He is 
married and has a daughter. 

Paul H. Butler is assistant director of 
public relations for the Thiokol Chemi- 
cal Corp., Redstone Division in Hunts- 
ville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy L. Morris (Beverly 
Shepherd) are living in Moundville 
where he is owner and operator of Tri- 
Mour Ag Service. They have two sons, 
Shep, 3, and Jack, 1. 

Born: a son, Stewart Glenn, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James W. Sherrer in Opelika 
March 26 . . . a son, Hugh Franklin, 
Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh F. McCrary 
at Mather AFB, Calif., March 24 ‘ 
a son, Jeffrey Wright, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William F. Helms of Clanton April 11 

. . a daughter, Allyson Lynn, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill D, Evans (Jo Ann Cobb) 
in Birmingham March 25. Bill is an 
electrical engineer with Southern Bell 
in Birmingham ...a daughter, Tracy 
Lynne, to Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Todd 
(Judith Parsons ’58) of Tupelo, Miss., 
March 26. 

Married: Carolyn Weeks to Jack Rey- 
nolds White in Meridian, Miss., May 15 

. Carol Brendan Mackin °57 to Ro- 
bert William O’Neill, in Birmingham 
April 23 ... Nancy Carolyn Porterfield 
to Harold Francis Crew in Montgomery 
March 16. 

New Addresses: LTJG T. Drew Ra- 
gan, Patuxent River, Md.; John W. Mor- 
ris, Lake Jackson, Tex.; John W. Ha- 
ger, Jr., FPO, New York, N. Y.: Rufus 
E. Moorer, Jackson; Edwin J. Bannis- 
ter, Ft. Belvoir, Va.; Mrs. Juanita Flow. 
ers Johnston, Joplin, Mo.; Tim C. Ford, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. tdola Newberry 
Knickerbocker, Peekskill, N. Y.; Rich- 


ard A. Hartley, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Henri Loridans, Bossier City, La. J. 
Tracy O'Rourke, Wilmington, Del.; 


Wilmer G. Creel, Charlotte, N. C.; Ru- 
fus L. Bateman, Dublin, Ga.; Charles 
C. King, Tupelo, Miss.; Stanford N. 
Kemp, Fort Worth, Tex.; John R. Bra- 
den, Edwards, Calif; Mr. and Mrs. 


Charles R. Stone (June Weaver 57) 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


1957 


Henry H. North is 
a salesman for Eli 
Lily and Co. in 
Bluefield, W. Va. 

Mrs. Ruth Jo Da- 
vidson Guthrie is 
living in Birming- 
ham where her hus- 
band, Lamar, is as- 
sociated with the 
Birmingham Paper 
Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ro- 
bert E. Callaham 
(Laura Jean Fears) are living in At- 
lanta where he is a sales engineer with 
Southeastern Elevator Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Brown, Jr. 
(Nancy Ann Funderburk) are living in 
Great Falls, Mont., where he is associ- 
ated with the U. S. Forest Service on 
the Lewis and Clark National Forest. 

Mrs. Janice Crenshaw Peters teaches 
home economics at Milton High School 
in Milton, Fla, 

Jack T. Bean is a salesman in the 
food division of Proctor and Gamble 
and is located in Decatur. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eldred Hunter Com- 
stock, Jr. (Grace Marie Smith) are liv- 
ing in Laurel, Md., where he is an as- 
sociate engineer with Westinghouse. 

Lt. Michael L. Tuggle is stationed at 
Pensacola, Fla., in the flight training 
program. He and his wife, Julia Dede 
McDonnell ’60, live in Milton, Fla. 


Henry North 


ROTC Sweetheart—Anne Thomley, Navy Color Girl for the Auburn NROTC, has 


been chosen Honorary Corps Commander for Air Force, Army, and Navy ROTC 


units at Auburn. 


Lt. Homer A. Mawhinney, Jr., is in 
the 29th Fighter-Interceptor Sqdn. at 
Malmstrom AFB, Great Falls, Mont. He 
is married to Joyce Van Tassel ’58. 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Bealle, Jr., 
(Janice Johnson) are living in Birming- 
ham since his discharge from the Air 
Force. He is employed by Tennessee 
Coal and Iron, 

Walter L. Costner has returned to 
Combustion Engineering, Inc., in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., since his release from 
the Army. He and his wife, Bebe Her- 
ren ’58, have a daughter, Jean, 14 
months, 

Sam M. Strickland is an engineer in 
the Advanced Design Section of the 
Martin Co., in Orlando, Fla. 

Fred Bowers has been named coach 
of Miller High School in Brewton for 
1960-61. He and Mrs. Bowers are the 
parents of three children, Buck, 7; Mark 
5, and Emily, 114. 

Born: a daughter, Susan Melissa, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald M. Moseley in Val- 
paraiso, Fla., Jan. 14. Mr. Moseley is a 
research engineer for Boeing Airplane 
Co. at its Gulf Test Section ...a son, 
Stephen Brown, to Mr. and Mrs. James 
B. Rawlinson (Patricia Brown ’58) in 
Montgomery April 11 . a daughter, 
Allison Leah, to Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
I. Hail (Shirley Anne Smith) in Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., April 6... a son, Charles 
Geoffrey, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Geoffrey Cassady in Winston-Salem, N. 
i. april 3s. 

Married: Rene Telfair Thompson to 


Lt. Eugene Joseph McManus, Jr., in 
Sylvania, Ga, May 7... Caroline 
Catherine Visser to Lt. Edward Lee 


Thomas in Amsterdam, Holland, March 
19. They now reside in Augusta, Ga. 
New Addresses: William F. English, 
Jackson, Miss.; William W. Lusk, Annis- 
ton; Fred S. Stucky, Montgomery; Doug- 
las G. Hodnett, Fairfax; Susan C. Millis, 
Crystal Springs, Miss.; Edward E. Para- 
more, Marianna, Fla.; LTJG trwin G. 
Strickland, FPO, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Andrew T. Phillips, Americus, Ga.; 
William E. Harris, Melbourne, Fla.; Mrs. 
Martha Cox Champion, Birmingham; 
Charlie M. Loftin, Mobile; Capt. Cecil 
G. Thrasher, Jr.. APO, New York, N. 
Y.; William N. McCormick, Jr., Mobile: 
Mrs. Lelia Thrasher Wilson, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Mrs. Virginia Ann Plank 
Burgess, Camp Lejuene, N. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. Webb (Ann Hoar), Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Mr., Mrs. Donald G. Kalec 
(Janice Lowery ‘60), Hyattsville, Md.: 


Douglas G. Moring, Sebring, Fla.; James 
W. White, Charlotte, N. C.; Lt. George 
L. Hammond, Key West, Fla.; Edward 
W. Womble, Birmingham. 


1958 


LTJG Thad H. Pruett is stationed in 
Guantanamo, Cuba, where he is Assis- 
tant Post Engineer. He is married to 
Carroll Kelly ’59, and they havea son, 
Harper, who expects to enter Auburn 
University about 1978. 

Dr, James A. France has opened his 
own veterinary hospital, the Bay Road 
Animal Clinic, in Sarasota, Fla. 

Joe Morton Thompson is manager for 
the Pacolet Manufacturing Co. in Spare 
tanburg, S. C. He and his wife have 
two children—Martha Elizabeth, 2%, 
and Geoffry Joe, 1. 

John W. Baughman, III, is working 
toward a Master’s degree in Horticul+ 
ture at Auburn University, 

John F. Soileau is an experimental 
engineer with Pratt and Whitney Air- 
craft Co. in West Palm Beach, Fla. He 
and Mrs. Soileau (Tommie Gradick ’59) 
have a son, Kenneth, 10 months. 

Max James Freeman has been award- 
ed an $1,800 Ralston Purina research 
fellowship to the University of Wis- 
consin, He studied veterinary medicine 
at Auburn. 

Thomas D. Cobb is living in Chicago, 
Ill, where he is associated with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Ira E. Reeves, Jr., is office manager 
of Corn Brothers Distributors in Ate 
lanta, Ga. 

Donald Roberts has been appointed 
district Scout executive of the Chocro- 
locco Council at Anniston. He and his 
wife have a son, Bill. 

W. Gordon Le 
Grand is teaching 
science and mathe<« 
matics at the Co- 
lonial Heights High 
School, Colonial 
Heights, Va. He is 
head of the Science 
Dept. and also a 
member of. the Ro- 
tary Club. 

Robert L. Lock, 
Jr., has been trans- 
ferred by Boeing 
Airplane Co. from Seattle, Wash., to 
Melbourne, Fla. He is married to Doro- 
thy Smith ’59. 


W. G. LeGrand 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Mrs. Martha Jo Allred McMahan is 
living in Gadsden, where her husband 

Aldridge M. McMahan ’55, is a phar- 
macist at Snellgrove’s Drug Store. 

Donald D. Battles is a field engineer- 
ing representative on space programs 
at the Cape Canaveral Missile Test An- 
nex of North American Aviation, Roc- 
_ ketdyne Division. 

Nora Frances Smith is an engineer 
_ for the Martin Co. in Orlando, Fla. 
_. Rodney Ray Sisk is employed by 
- Grice Electronics, Inc., in Pensacola, 
_ Fla. His wife is Rebecca Benefield ’57. 


5 James R. Horne, Jr., is associated with 
Radio Station WRLD in West Point, Ga. 


- 2nd Lt. Frank E. Hines recently par- 
aed ticipated in Exercise Cimarron Drive at 
- Fort Hood, Tex. 

Born: a daughter, Leslie Boriss, to 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Clarence William Allgood, 
Jr, (Olivia Jean Borris ’57) in Bir- 
-mingham March 17 ...a son, John Pate, 
to Mr. and Mrs, Durwood O. Foshee, 
Jr, (Sara Pate ’60) in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Feb. 8. They have another _ son, 
Durwood O.,, III, 1% ... a daughter, 
Lynda Love, to Mr. and Mrs, James A. 
_ Helms in Heflin March 30. Lynda Love’s 
grandfather is Foy Helms ’32....a 


‘Mrs. Roy W. Harrell (Julia R. Shep- 
- pard) in Selma, April 11 ...a son, Ro- 
bert Gregory, to Mr. and Mrs, John R, 
Detwiler (Jessie Newsome ’61) in At- 
lanta April 10. 
ri Married: Mary Frances Davis to Clay 
-— B, Williams, Jr., in Ozark May 15... 
sf ‘Jo Ann Newton to Raymond Fred Har- 
_ ison in Greenville April 30. He is as- 
eet sociated with Avondale Mills in. Syla- 
_~—s eauga ... Betty Jo Wikle ’59, to Mc- 
Clelland Ratchford, Jr., in Huntsville 
April 16. They both are employed in 
Atlanta, Ga. ... Vera Elizabeth Row- 
fey to David .Paul Cowden in Trenton, 
-—-«Ga., Jan. 16. They are living in At- 


r; 


-lanta, Ga... . Barbara Jean Randle to 
_ Harry A. Partlow in Mobile March 18. 
New Addresses: Lt. Arthur R. Erick- 
son, Ft. Bragg, N. C.; Wallace G. Wilder, 
FPO, New York, N. Y.; James D. Spears, 
_ Cuthbert, Ga.; Ernest M. Eltz, Birming- 
ham; George B. Toedte, Anniston; James 
_ W. Carpenter, Fayette; Roy F. Ethe- 

wedge, Montgomery; George D. Mit- 
 ehell, Gadsden; James D. Parker, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C.; 2nd Lt, Neal E. Earley, 
_ Ft. Benning, Ga.; Mr. and Mrs. Thad A. 
Terry (Sally Sides ’60) Decatur; Mr. 
and Mrs, Jimmy R. Knight, (Betty 
_ Lashley) Birmingham; LTJG Robert W. 
_ McCracken, Jr., FPO, New York, N. Y.; 
_ Mrs. Sybil Lewis Little, Troy; Dr. Mel- 
vin D. Stein, Wapping, Conn.; Charles 
R. Darwin, Huntsville; Lt. Albert A. 
Nettles, Jr., Ft. Bragg, N. C. 


Dr. John Clower Lawrence operates 
Lawrence Veterinary Clinic in Jackson, 
_ Miss. He and his wife, Jo Ann Combs 
"56, have a daughter, Margaret Leslie, 

Lenox E. Williams is an instructor 
in psychology at Southern Union Col- 
lege at Wadley. He is married and is 
_ the father of two children. 
; Richard E. Whitt has been awarded 
_- @ summer fellowship for graduate teach- 

_ ing assistants by the National Science 

Foundation. He will pursue graduate 

Studies in electrical engineering at Au- 

burn. ; 

2nd Lts. Ardra L. Lindsey, Jr., 

Nath C. Doughtie, Lowell H. Hugen, 

Ray A. Daniel, and Ralph E. Lemay, Jr., 

recently completed the 30-week officers’ 

basic course at the Marine Corps School 
’ am Quantico, Va. 

Cletus E. Morris has been appointed 
@ graduate fellow for study in Chemis- 
try at Auburn University under the 
__National Defense Education Act. The 
ss appointment is for two years. 

2nd Lt. Albert C. Jones, Jr., is tak- 
ing the Engineer Officers Basic Course 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. He formerly was 
_ assistant track supervisor with the 
_ Southern Railway at Danville, Ky., and 
_ fs married to Elizabeth Virginia Olive 
BO, 

v Wynton Rex Overstreet is associated 
with DuPont in Kinston, N. C. 

Albert Ray Kuykendall is employed 
by TCI in Birmingham. 

Robert Eugene Murdock is a field en- 
_ gineer with Gulf Power Co. in Pensa- 

fola, Fla. He and his wife have two 
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° 
ontinued 
daughters, Sherry Lynn and Kimber- 
ley Ann. : 

Gustave B. Sisson, Jr., is employed by 
American Blower Co., a division of 
American Standard: At present he is 
taking a training course in Detroit, 
Mich, 

Peter C. Kanakis has returned to Bir- 
mingham after completing basic train- 
ing at Lackland AFB. 


Alason Alex Conway is an equipment 


specialist engineer with RCA in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


G. Lee Bayard is employed in the 
shipping department of Monrovia Nur- 
sery Co. in Azusa, Calif. 

Robert Earnest Thweatt is employed 
by the Alabama Highway Department 
in Montgomery. He is married to Mary 


O. Sample MS ’59. 


John Dewey Hays, Jr., is an insurance 


adjuster for Crawford Co. in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


William Arthur Potter is a student in 
Medical School at the University of 
Tennessee at Memphis. He and his wife, 
Betty Sue Buttram, have a son. 

Martha Wood Wilkes is teaching the 
sixth grade in Fairfield. 

Wesley Evans Grant is an estimator 
with Blount Brothers Construction Co. 
in Montgomery. He is married to Alice 
Faye Vaughn. 


Lt. Sammie Lou Ginn is stationed at 


Ft. McPherson, Ga. 


Frank M. Emory is employed by Gen- 


eral Electric Credit Corp. in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Julian Robert Haynes is associated 
with the Industrial Design Dept. of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. in Chicago, Ill. 
He is married to Ida Lucile McGehee 
58 and they have a daughter, Cynthia 
Caroline, born March 15. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Byrd Thornton and 
her husband, Richard, are living in Au- 
burn. They have a son, Richard Marvin, 
born Jan. 23. 

Mary Kate Scruggs is teaching the 
fourth grade at Peeples Street Elemen- 
tary School in Atlanta, Ga. 

2nd Lt. Lanny L. Bledsoe recently 
completed the 30-week officers’ basic 
course in Quantico, Va. 

Ensign Mac H. Cochran recently rée- 
ceived his commission at the Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

Donald Ray Denny is a sales repre- 
sentative for Fortune Shoe Co. in Ala- 
bama and Northwest Florida, He, his 
wife, and two children—Deborah De- 
nise and Donald Wade—live in Dade- 
ville, 

E. Wayne McCain is a sales engineer 
with McCain Boiler and Engineering 
Co. in Birmingham. He is married to 
Ann Lynne Palmer. 

Donald Worthy Bonner is an engineer 
with Western Electric Co, in Greens- 
boro, N. C. He and his wife have a 
daughter, Diane, and a son, Dwaine. 

Maicoim Lane Risher is a civil en- 
gineer with the Alabama Highway Dept. 
in Montgomery. 

Sylvia Dare McConnell is a secretary 
at Guaranty Savings Life Insurance Co. 
in Montgomery. 

Penelope Jean Butler is a graduate 
student in philosophy at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

George Hairston Nash is a field rep- 
resentative for B. W. Acceptance Corp. 
rele 5 4 ay His wife is Jane Reeve 

a 

Cody Thames was 
recently elected 
president of the 
Brevard Education 
Association for 1960 
and 1961. Thames 
teaches at Eau Gal- 
lie Junior High 
School, Eau Gallie, 
Fla. 

Joe G. Richeson 
is a civil engineer 
with Bowaters En- 
gineering and De- 
velopment, Inc., in Calhoun, Tenn. 

2nd. Lt. Thomas Clarence Waldrip is 
Stationed at Eglin AFB, Fla. He and 
his wife, Foye Anne Halstead, have a 
daughter, Patricia Lynn, born Dec. 23, 
1959. 

Lt. and Mrs, Robert William Peacock, 
Jr. (Sarah Margaret Belser °58) are 
Stationed in Karlsruhe, Germany. She 


Cody Thames 
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has a teaching position with the Karl- 
sruhe Dependent School. 

Born: a son, Ralph Edward, to Mr, 
and Mrs. William A. Caton in Mont- 
gomery April 12... a daughter, Mi- 
chelle Elaine, to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Aubrey Evans in Montgomery April 12 
» » » &@ daughter, Marian Elizabeth, to 
Mr. end Mrs. James Howard Davenport 
of Tupelo, Miss., Jan. 4. 


Married: Sandra Jane Peek to Jack 
Harper in Langdale April 1. She teach- 
es at the Opelika Vocational School... 
Margaret Ann Spicer to William H. 
Dodson in Clanton April 29... Eliza- 
beth M. Barton ’60 to Thomas H. Os- 
wald, Jr., in Marion April 7... Mary 
Ann Logan to Thomas Lamar Simmons, 
Jr, in Gadsden April 23...Marie 
Peinhardt to John Killman Dombhart 
in Cullman in May. 


Lynne Morgan Jones is a research as- 
sistant with the Department of Nutri- 
tion and Metabolism at Northwestern 
University in Chicago, III. 


Hiram White 
Herring is a grad- 
uate student at 
Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Walter Franklin 
McDaniel is a sales 
representative for 
Burroughs Corp. in 
Columbus, Ga. 

Mrs. Sara A. Can- 
non Wood is living 
in Gainesville, Fla. 
She has a daughter, 
Miriam Elizabeth, born Feb. 3. 

New Addresses: William M. Weston, 
Fairhope; John Mitchel! Tinsley, Bel- 
lamy; Oscar R. Sampson, Ellicoth City, 
Md.; Daniel W. Shackelford, Culver 
City, Calif.; Sidney Wilson, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; John D. Chapman, Mobile; 
Kenneth R. Hilyer, Frostproof, F'la.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ted M. Gilreath (Lamar- 
tine Edwards °62), Tallahassee, Fla.: 
2nd. Lt. Troy Gien Dobbins, Marianna, 
Fla.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bailey Wil- 
liams (Elaine Fortenberry ’60), Doug- 
las, Ga.; William M, Coon, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


H. W. Herring 


Charles B. Phillpott, Pittsfield, Mass.; . 


Mrs. Elizabeth Beamgaird Swanson, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs, 
Fred E. Sims (Joanne Miner '62), Bir- 
mingham; George W. Cain, Houston, 
Tex.; Mrs. Sydney Minor McBride, Mo- 
bile; Lyle K. Wise, Birmingham; Lt, 
Billy A. Lyles, Washington, D, C.; 2nd. 


Mary Orr, a Tennessee Valley Lovely from Hartselle, is Auburn Union’s Miss — 
May—tThe flowers may be hothouse grown’ but Mary is an open-air girl. 
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Lt. Ben S. Carroll, Ft. Benning, Ga.; Dr 
Garrett Hagan, Jr., Sylacauga; John H, 
Harper, Jr., Midfield; James T. Carter, 
Troy; Mr. and Mrs. Ear! M. Kidd, Bir- 
mingham; Ens. Robert L. Glenn, Bruns« 
wick, Ga. 


1960 


Marvin E. Brown is associated with 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. in Marietta, 
Ga. | 

Wayne Crews is employed by J. P, 
Stevens and Co, in Milledgeville, Ga, 

Leo M. Flynn, I!1, is enrolled in the 
Medical School and works in the re- 
search department of orthopedic sur 
gery at the University of Florida in 


Gainesville. 

Married: Anne Lee Woodall to Wil- 
liam Langham Thompson, III, in Bite 
mingham May 7 Rubye Caroline 
Till to Robert Moseley Mikell in Fait+ 
view, N. C., March 26. ; 


New Addresses: John C. Davis, Tus 
caloosa; Ens. Pau! B. Adamson, Balboa, 
Canal Zone; Ens. Fred 8. Hover, Pene- 
sacola, Fla. Ens. James F. Thompsony — 


Norfolk, Va.; 2nd Lt. Robert L. Mes 
Laurin, Quantico, Va.; Roy J. Boyd, La 
Pine; Genta Sharp, Gadsden; Carl My 
Jeffcoat, Cincinnati, Ohio; Joseph Fi 
Allums, Dublin, Ga.: William H. Boyds © 


Donald B. Campbell : 
Cherry Point, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs, be” 
Curtis Culwell (Peggy Willingham 59)) 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Atwell Dugger 
Danville, Va. Es. 

Walter B. McCain is a sales engineet ‘5 
with Cutler-Hammer in Dorasville, Ga fi 


Forsyth, Ga.; Lt 


Carl M. Jeffcoat — 
is employed in the 
Long Lines Dept. of 


the American Tele+ . 
phone an d Teles 5 
graph Co. At pres? 
ent he is participate — 
ing in the trainin , 
program in Cincite 
nati, he 

Thomas D. Floy? 
has been awarded 
q Cooperative Grad i 
uate Fellowship bY 4 
the National Science Foundation ae 
graduate study in electrical engineermay 
at Auburn University in 1960-61. ‘4 


1961 a 


Married: Mary Louise Wild to a 
Douglas Flanagan in Opelika May 2 


Onh10. 


Cari 


Jeffcoat 


